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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— > 

HE only war news of importance during the week is con- 
cerned with the destruction of the remains of the 
Russian Fleet in the harbour at Port Arthur. The Japanese 
used the advantage gained by the capture of 203-Métre Hill 
to pound the Russian battleships to pieces at their moorings. 
Only one ship, the ‘Sevastopol,’ together with some torpedo 
craft, managed to escape destruction from the guns on 
the hill by taking up a position outside the harbour. 
Friday’s telegrams, however, show that an attack was made 
on her by Japanese torpedo-boats in the small hours of 
Wednesday morning, and that it is believed that she was 
severely injured, for she now lies with her how down as far 
as her torpedo tube. In all probability, then, the whole of 
the Port Arthur Fleet may now be considered to have perished. 
It is rumoured that the Japanese Fleet will at once redock 
in order to be ready for the Baltic Fleet. No doubt, how- 
ever, sufficient vessels will remain to prevent Port Arthur 

being revictuailed by junks. 


Serious rioting took place in St. Petersburg last Sunday 
afternoon. According to the official reports issued the same 
night, the demonstrators were mainly students of both sexes 
belonging to the high schools of the capital, who shouted and 
sang and displayed ten red flags bearing inscriptions hostile 
tothe Government. The rioting, which lasted for a couple of 
hours, was suppressed by the police and gendarmes, who were 
obliged by the violence of the demonstrators to draw their 
swords, but only used the flat of the weapons. Forty-two 
cases of minor wounds are reported, but no deaths or serious 
injuries occurred. The correspondent of the Paris Journal, 
however, asserts that the police struck recklessly at all 
those who wore students’ costumes. In all one hundred 
and eighty persons were arrested, of whom a hundred and 
twenty were students, but only nine were detained in custody. 
In some quarters the rioting is ascribed, and not without 
good grounds, to an anti-war feeling, but the real motive is 
evidently to be found in the growing demand for drastic 
political reforms. That the movement is not confined to 
the students is sufficiently clear from the account given 
by the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Aurore of a 
large meeting, held some ten days previously, of prominent 
representatives of the liberal professions. <A series of reso- 
lutions was passed demanding, inter alia, the abolition of all 
restrictions founded on distinctions of class, nationality, and 
creed, and the immediate convoking of a Constituent Assembly 
to carry out the measures “ necessary for the development of 
the national existence.” 


The Russian Government are not merely harassed by 
a“ stop-the-war” movement, and turbulent demands for Con- 








stitutional reforms. Serious complications have arisen out 
of the arrest, at the instance of the Russian Ministry of 
Marine, of Captain Klado, the senior officer sent back to 
represent the Baltic Fleet at the international inquiry, and 
the author of a series of outspoken articles in the Novoe 
Vremya advocating a more energetic prosecution of the war, 
and in particular the despatch of an additional squadron to 
reinforce Admiral Rozhdestvensky. Captain Klado, who is 
charged with deliberate perversion of facts, is, according to 
the St. Petersburg correspondents of various Paris papers, 
supported by the Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, 
Chief of the Merchant Marine, and has received a letter from 
Madame Rozhdestvensky, published in the Novoe Vremya, 
expressing her sympathy and gratitude, and declaring his 
statements to be absolutely true. Captain Klado, who 
indignantly repudiates the charge of falsehood, demands a 
Court-Martial, but the Grand Duke Alexis has refused his 
request. The Russ, however, very properly points out that 
Captain Klado’s evidence before the International Court: of 
Inquiry will be discredited in advance unless he is given a 
prompt opportunity for vindicating his veracity. Captain 
Klado, it is further stated, has received heaps of congratu- 
latory letters and telegrams, and “an exalted personage ” has 
informed M. Gaillard, of the Journal, that Captain Klado is 
in a fair way “to become our Boulanger, for it is unquestion- 
able that Boulangism has come into existence in Russia.” 
If, as is alleged, Grand Ducal influence is cast into the scale, 
this fresh movement assumes a new and ominous significance, 
The greatest danger to the existing régime, as we have often 
contended, is to be apprehended not from a popular but a 
Court revolution. A Russian Boulanger, backed by the Grand 
Ducal camarilia, might make history with formidable speed. 


The debate on the Imperial Estimates in the German 
Reichstag on Friday week was enlivened by a striking speech 
from Herr von Vollmar, the Bavarian Socialist Deputy, and 
a brilliant, if unconvincing, reply from the Chancellor. Herr 
von Voilmar, who was chiefly concerned to vindicate the 
attitude of the Social Democracy towards Russia, denounced 
the traditional Prussian subservience towards Russia, which 
would make Germany a satrapy of St. Petersburg. Russian 
methods had been exposed in the Kénigsberg trial, which had 
inflicted an indelible stain on the reputation of Prussian 
justice, and the official attitude of Germany must not be 
allowed to brand the German movement against Russian 
absolutism as a crime. He declined to enter into any 
recriminations with regard to Anglo-German relations, con- 
tenting himself by observing that they desired to be on the 
best terms with England, with whom they were connected 
by strong intellectual ties. Count von Biilow in his reply 
rallied the Socialists on their sensitiveness to criticism and 
their intestinal divisions, ironically professing sympathy with 
the “ Revisionists,” who had been suppressed by the intolerant 
dogmatism of Herr Bebel and his lieutenants. 


The significant part of the Chancellor’s speech, however, 
was that in which he dealt with the relations of Germany to 
Russia. Here, just as in the time of the South African 
War, it was an error to be guided in foreign policy by 
emotions or by party considerations. ‘“ He would repeat that 
they observed towards Russia that benevolent neutrality which 
corresponded with their traditional relationship to that Power, 
while at the same time they gave other Powers which were 
related to them by alliance or by friendship no ground what- 
ever for legitimate mistrust or legitimate complaint.” But 
the correct attitude of the Government was not enough, and 
he deplored the inability of certain parties and newspapers to 
realise their responsibilities. In particular, he denounced the 
Social Democracy for deliberately endeavouring to prejudice 
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Mr. Morel returned to M. Benedetti, we cannot pronounce 


any opinion, but we see no reason whatsoever to discredit the 
perfect bona fides of Mr. Morel in the entire transactio 
The incident leaves the case against the Congo State au 
where it was, and casts no discredit whatever on the pluck 
and disinterested fight which Mr. Morel is making, y 


German relations with Russia, and rebuked the comic Press 
for the display of a similar bias. “Just as during the South 
African War its wit had often degenerated into abuse, so it 
was now heaping scorn and ridicule upon one of the com- 
batants in East Asia.” British readers can hardly fail to 
contrast Count von Biilow’s prompt condemnation of anti- 
Russian bias in the German comic Press with his belated re- 
pudiation of the wholesale campaign of calumny conducted by 
the entire German Press throughout the Boer War. A rebuke 
loses a good deal of its efficacy when it is administered three 
years too late. 


Mr. Reid, the Federal Premier, took part in the debate o 
Mr. Deakin’s Preferential Resolution in the Australian aa 
of Representatives on Tuesday, and made a speech full of im. 
portant admissions. Thus he observed that the Government 
could not speak with a united voice on the subject, and he did 
not intend to do more than express his own views. He foresaw 
the difficulty of extending their exchanges with the Mother. 
land and at the same time protecting their own productions 
He also pointed out that the experience of Labour in the 
United Kingdom was different from that of Labour jn 
Australia, and that a mistake would mean more to the poor 
in Britain than there. On the question of Imperial defence 
and its increasing cost Mr. Reid spoke with great frankness, 





On Tuesday a remarkable scene occurred in the Hungarian 
Chamber, on which we have commented elsewhere. An hour 
before the time fixed for the opening of Parliament a number 
of Opposition Deputies forced their way into the Chamber, 
overpowered the police, and reduced the furniture to frag- 
ments, piling it up in a heap in the centre of the hall. At 
10 o’clock, the hour of opening, the Opposition leaders arrived, 
and were greeted with wild applause, photographs of them 
being taken standing around the broken furniture, while they 








































autographed table-legs for their enthusiastic supporters. The 
orgies lasted till 2 o’clock, the hour when the sitting is 
suspended by law. Count Tisza did not attempt to force an 
entrance; but in an address to a party Conference later in the 
day he declared that such lawlessness must be repressed, by 
force if necessary, and that in the event of further obstruction 
he would appeal to the country. Popular feeling is said to be 
generally on the side of the Government. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Johannesburg in Tuesday’s 
Times briefly announced that fighting had broken out between 
the Chinese coolies and Kaffirs at the Witwatersrand mine on 
Sunday night. Three Kaffirs and one Chinaman were killed, 
and eight Kaffirs and twenty-five Chinamen were wounded. 
The despatch ends with laconic optimism : “ All is now quiet.” 
Further details supplied by the Johannesburg correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle place a very different construction on the 
episode. According to his account, one of the Chinese coolies 
trespassed on the native location, where there were women, 
and was maltreated by the Kaffirs. He then appealed to his 
comrades, who evaded the police patrol, broke out of the 
compound, surrounded and burned the native location, and 
attacked the native mine compound. The outbreak was 
finally suppressed with considerable difficulty by the Johannes- 
burg Mounted Rifles, with the Boksburg and Germiston 
police. The same correspondent sends an instructive analysis 
of the October labour returns for the Rand mines, which show 
an increase over the September figures of 102 whites and 
6,300 coloured labourers, or one new white to sixty new 
coloured, as compared with one white to five coloured in 
January last. For the seventeen months beginning with 
January, 1903, the white workers increased by 2,300 and the 
Kaffirs by 30,000. But from May to October, 1904, the white 
increase was only 1,400, despite a further Kaffir expansion 
and the influx of 15,000 Chinamen. 


The controversy between M. Benedetti, the Sicilian chief 
of the Congo State Police, and Mr. Morel, editor of the West 
African Mail, calls for a few words of comment. It appears 
that Mr. Morel was given to understand that M. Benedetti 
was prepared to furnish information in support of charges 
against the Free State authorities, and that he came to England 
on certain terms as to the payment of his passage and other 
remuneration, showed Mr. Morel and Mr. Holt, of Liverpool, 
certain documents bearing out these charges, and signed an 
agreement undertaking to prepare a pamphlet exposing the 
alleged atrocities of the Congo officials. So far there is no 
conflict of evidence as to what took place. M. Benedetti 
then went to Brussels, returned the money paid for his 
passage, informing Mr. Morel that he had been duped, and 
an article appeared in the Indépendance Belge accusing Mr. 
Morel of attempting to suborn evidence, and of employing 
spies in the Congo State to betray the confidence reposed 
in them by the State. M. Benedetti asserts that he was 
actuated solely by the purest patriotism, that he determined 
to trick and expose Mr. Morel in order to discredit the 
agitation against the Free State, and that the documents 
exhibited were of no impprtance and the atrocities purely 


He did not wonder at the Motherland’s looking to her children 
for help. “We are bound,” he added, “to look our responsi. 
bilities to the Empire in the face. We must not forget that 
the only thing between us and invasion is the British Fleet, 
We should not, however, mix such feeling with the desire of 
making a bargain. The question is what we are prepared to 
give in exchange for the British market. If we have nothing 
to give, we are face to face with a spectacle which does not 
command admiration.” 


Mr. Reid’s speech, however, must be supplemented, as the 
Westminster Gazette points out, by his very important contri- 
bution to the fourth volume of Mr. Louis Creswicke’s “ Life of 
Mr. Chamberlain” (Caxton Publishing Company). There, 
writing under date August Srd, 1904, Mr. Reid observes :— 
“To be of any real service in either case the British ‘ prefer. 
ence’ must be given on food imports and raw products, or on 
both ; obviously, I think, both ; and the Colonial ‘ reciprocity’ 
must include British manufactures and reduce protective 
duties to a level enabling the British manufacturer to compete 
in the Colonial markets with the local manufacturer. .... , 
Will the Colonial Protectionists consent to open the doors 
widely enough? I do not think they will.” And again ;— 
“The British people thrive best and fight best when freest, 
This latest fight for privilege and restriction has not even the 
merit of novelty. It really means a fresh application of un- 
wholesome nostrums which, within the memory of living man, 
‘made the rich richer and the poor poorer.’ I cannot believe 
that Britain will falter in her forward, fearless, generous 
policy, which has conferred upon her people so many blessings 
and lies so near the heart of her Imperial strength.” Lastly, 
he asks: “Could there be a more crushing satire upon this 
new policy of Mr. Chamberlain than his own Commission ?” 


Mr. Reid’s speech largely justified the*remarks made on 
the same day by Mr. Asquith at Preston. Dealing with the 
proposed Conference, Mr. Asquith said the truth was that 
the Colonies, so far from making an offer to us, were waiting 
to know what. we proposed to offer them, and warning us at 
the same time that they were not going to allow our manu- 
factures to compete with their own domestic industries. On 
one point all responsible Colonial statesmen were agreed: 
Colonial loyalty was not for sale, and, Preference or no 
Preference, they would remain true to the Empire, and the 
Empire would remain true to them. Mr. Asquith dealt 
effectively with the danger of restricting imports, which 
would cut at the roots of the prosperity of the cotton in- 
dustry, and exposed the fallacy of such fiscal nostrums as 
that of “letting the foreigner pay for our Army and Navy.” 
The temptation to resort to these quack remedies was not the 
least of the dangers incident to a swollen expenditure; but 
once these theories were put in practice, they would find it 
was not the foreigner, but the consumer, who paid thrice— 
nay, ten times—the amount which the tax brought into the 
Exchequer. 





_ Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech in the East End, delivered 
on Thursday evening, will, we fear, prove a disappoint- 
ment to his more ardent supporters. It was confidently 
expected by them that he would not only deliver himself of 





imaginary. As to the value of these documents, which 





some epoch-making declaration, but that he would show the 
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country how complete a mistake it was to suppose that the 
Sugar Convention had interfered with employment. He would 
thus, it was believed, close once and for all the mouths of 
those who asserted that the only ruined industry he could find 
was one of his own making. Instead, there was no epoch- 
making declaration, and no allusion to sugar whatever. We 
can only assume, then, that Mr. Chamberlain considers that 
the confectionery trade is “gone” for good and all, and that, 
therefore, the less said about it the better. The major part of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was taken up with two things,— 
first, with a denunciation of the madness of allowing the 
pauper alien to flood our labour market; and secondly, with 
a glowing picture of how the working men in foreign countries 
—esvecially Germany—flourish under Protection, and of the 
blessed results we should obtain by following their example. 


That is all very well; but we should like to ask Mr. 
Chamberlain a question which puzzles us: How is it, if 
Protectionist countries are the paradises for the working men 
which he describes, that the pauper alien is driven by want 
from those happy shores to a land like England, which, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, has been made barren by the 
blight of Free-trade? We ought to see the pauper Briton, 
driven abroad by Free-trade, seeking employment any- 
where but at home, and the happy Protectionist forbidding 
him to share his good things. What Mr. Chamberlain’s 
answer to our question is we cannot say; but it certainly 
cannot be that the pauper alien is not driven here by poverty, 
put is only excluded from the Protectionist paradise at 
home by tyranny, for Mr. Chamberlain, though mention- 
ing the tyranny, explains that the pauper aliens “have 
been driven from their homes by the pressure of want.” 
Again, he tells us that “behind these peoples who have 
already reached these shores are millions of the same kind.” 
The same causes “that brought tens and twenties of 
thousands might bring hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions.” Further, we are told, “if sweated goods are 
to be allowed into this country without restriction, why not 
the people who make them?” Apparently, then, the Pro- 
tectionist paradises—remember, nene of the pauper aliens 
come from Free-trade countries—are filled with millions of 
sweated people. It is most puzzling, especially when we are 
asked to imitate here, in the interests of the working man, 
the conditions which produce pauper emigration abroad. 


We cannot find space on a Friday to deal with the rest of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in detail, but may note that he 
dwelt on the Imperial side of his programme, and stated that, 
“so far as he was concerned, the sooner the Dissolution came 
the better.’ We must, however, before we leave the speech, 
find space to express our entire agreement with one passage 
contained in it,—that in which Mr. Chamberlain expressed 
his confidence that the people of England would decide rightly 
on the Fiscal question. We have no doubt whatever on this 
point, and so, like Mr. Chamberlain, we desire the earliest 
possible appeal to the electors. We must add our great 
pleasure in noting that all the reports agree in representing 
Mr. Chamberlain as being in the best of health and vigour. 
Such news will, we are sure, be received with as much satis- 
faction by Mr. Chamberlain’s political opponents as by his 


adherents. 


Last Saturday Mr. Balfour received at the Foreign Office a 
deputation from the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee 
on the question of the contribution of the Colonies towards 
Imperial defence. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who introduced 
the deputation, asked that in any Colonial Conference which 
might be held this subject should receive the first considera- 
tion. Mr. Balfour made a very judicious and moderate reply. 
He admitted the importance of the subject, and said that with 
the increase of modern armaments the safety of the Empire 
demanded infinite care and watchfulness. While the Colonies 
were in their early stages of development we had rightly taken 
upon ourselves the whole burden of their defence, but now that 
they were coming to maturity it was right that they should 
bear a share of the outlay. At the same time, we must not 
attempt to dictate to them. They must be allowed gradually 
to realise their responsibility. 





setting forth the new strategic dispositions of the Fleet. We 
have dealt with the scheme in detail elsewhere, and will only 
say here that the new plan will enable us, should occasion 
arise, to strike instantly and with all our force at any hostile 
navy. The pivot of the whole scheme may be said to be 
the Atlantic Fleet based on Gibraltar. That fleet will stretch 
one hand to the Mediterranean Fleet and one hand to the 
Channel Fleet. It may also be the Fleet on which both 
the Mediterranean and the Channel Fleets will rally 
and concentrate for some supreme effort. It thus makes 
Gibraltar one of the most important places in the whole 
Empire. Fortunately, Gibraltar will now be equal to so 
great a destiny, since the breakwater and dockyard 
works there are all but completed. Cromwell when he 
sent Blake into the Mediterranean is said to have pointed 
out to him the supreme strategic importance of the Rock 
Our new naval scheme fully recognises and endorses the 
Protector’s prescience. Gibraltar becomes, from the stand- 
point of naval strategy, the hub of the Empire. 


The Admiralty have rightly refrained from drawing any con- 
clusions which might seem hostile to foreign Powers, and we 
shall certainly follow their example. It may be pointed out, 
however, that there is nothing in the new distribution of 
forces which can be taken as in any sense hostile to 
France, or as throwing any doubt upon the permanence of 








the entente cordiale. On the contrary, it may be said to be one 
of the fruits of the entente, since the power and importance 
of the Mediterranean Fleet are reduced and not strengthened. 
Happily, this fact has been at once recognised in France, 
where men realise that though we are determined to keep the 
command of the sea, we have no thought of using it in a 
manner hostile towards France, or that great Empire which 
she is building up on the further shores of the Mediterranean. 


Several interesting educational events have occurred during 
the past week. On Monday the new scholarship scheme of 
the London County Council was published, which formsa com- 
plete recasting of the system which has been in force since 1893. 
It is proposed to select annually between two thousand and 
three thousand of the ablest children of the ages of eleven or 
twelve in the London public elementary schools as junior 
county scholars. Each child will receive free education in 
a secondary school till the age of fourteen, when the scholar- 
ship may be renewed for two more years. Money payments 
may also be made under a separate system to those who 
require it. From such scholarships the scholar may advance 
by intermediate and senior scholarships to a University 
education. Thescheme seems to us to provide a real “ladder 
of learning,” and it has the additional merit that it makes full 
provision for recruiting for the teaching profession. On 
Tuesday Lord Londonderry received an important deputation 
from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, which urged the 
need of further measures for the development of technical 
and secondary education. Lord Londonderry, in reply, said 
very truly that the establishment of secondary schools did not 
lie with the Board of Education, but with local authorities, on 
whom pressure should be brought to bear. The Board could 
ensure direction, but not supply. It was essentially a matter 
for co-operation between the public and the Government. 


It was announced on Tuesday that the King had been 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission “to inquire into 
matters connected with the Free Church and the United Free 
Church” in Scotland. The Commission is to consist of Lord 
Elgin, as Chairman; Lord Kinnear, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session; and Sir Ralph Anstruther, a well-known 
and popular Scottish country gentleman. Three is a good 
number for a Commission which has a great deal of work 
before it, and the names are a guarantee of impartiality. No 
terms of reference have yet been published; but in the mean- 
time Sir John Cheyne, a Scottish King’s Counsel and Pro- 
curator of the Church of Scotland, has been appointed to 
arrange a modus vivendi during the sittings of the Com- 
mission. We trust that he will succeed in staying the flood 
of litigation with which Scotland is threatened, and arrive at 
some equitable scheme of joint possession for the property in 
dispute, pending the issue of the Report 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW DISTRIBUTION OF THE FLEET. 


HE Board of Admiralty are to be congratulated on 
their new scheme for the strategic distribution of 
the Fleet. The old distribution of our ships of war 
had become obsolete, and a new one was imperatively 
demanded to meet modern conditions, not only as 
rds steam, but also as regards our foreign policy. 
But though the change was needed, and it was necessary 
to abandon the old distribution, it did not follow that the 
new one would meet the national requirements. Nothing 
is easier than to alter without improving. Yet in so vital 
a matter as naval strategy an alteration which is not an 
improvement might have the most serious consequences. 
Fortunately the Board of Admiralty, guided no doubt in 
details by the First Naval Lord, Sir John Fisher, has 
worked out a system under which our naval power will be, 
we believe, distributed in the best possible way. In all 
forms of war concentration is of the essence of the contract 
which every commander hopes to make with fate. But on 
sea concentration is even more essential than on land. The 
Power that wins and holds the command of the sea is 
the Power that can produce five battleships for every three 
battleships of the enemy wherever that enemy's battle- 
ships may be. If three of the enemy’s battleships, say in 
the North Sea, are only confronted by two of your own 
battleships, it does not matter how many splendid and 
invincible ships you may have at the moment in the 
Mediterranean or off the coast of America. The need 
for concentration in a small theatre of war was very visible 
on the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Japan. 
Some of the Russia. ships were at Chemulpo, some at 
Vladivostok, and some at Port Arthur. Had they all been 
concentrated at Port Arthur, the history of the war might 
have been very different. 

Up till now our naval dispositions have not been 
made with sufficient regard to this principle of concen- 
tration,—partly owing to a tradition sound enough a 
hundred, or even twenty, years ago, and partly owing to 
the changes that have taken place in the distribution of 
sea-power among foreign countries. Now, however, that 
the Admiralty have decided to revolutionise our system, 
they have been guided by the principle of concentration. 
Further, they have kept before them the principle that it 
is the business of fleets, not to guard particular places, 
but to secure the command of the sea asa whole. Such 
command automatically makes secure all the sea-washed 
places which it is desired to render safe. For example, 
the only certain way in time of war of guarding the 
shores of Canada and the West Indies, and of India and 
Australia, is to secure the command of the sea by meeting 
and destroying any fleet capable of harassing those shores. 
Translated into the language of fuct, the observance of 
these principles means that we must keep our ships con- 
centrated in European waters, for it would be with the 
European Powers that we should have to strive for the 
command of the sea if, unhappily, war should arise with 
any one of them, or with any combination among them. 
Theoretically, we admit, this dictum leaves the American 
Fleet out of calculation ; but that Fleet is, we think, rightly 
left out. We do not mean to fight with America, nor she 
with us; and if war should break out between the two 
branches of the race, it will be in the nature of a civil war, 
and against civil wars it is impossible to prepare. Again, 
even if these considerations did not hold (as undoubtedly 
they do), European waters would still be the proper place 
for our concentration, because no combination between 
the American Fleet and that. of any foreign Power could 
take place without our receiving notice sufficient for the 
alteration of our dispositions. 


The Board of Admiralty were, then, led by essential 
and invariable considerations to concentrate our naval 
force, and to concentrate it in European waters. The 
particular plan of concentration they have adopted is 
as follows. In the first place, we are to have a Channel 
Fleet which is to consist of twelve modern battleships 
and a sufficient number of attendant cruisers, and will 
take the place of the present badly named Home Fleet. 
The new Channel Fleet is to have its headquarters at 





home, and its station is to be our home waters,—i.e,, th 
North Sea and the narrow seas. The next fleet is to be 
known as the Atlantic Fleet, and will take the place of 
the old Channel Fleet. It will consist of eight modern 

battleships and a proper complement of cruisers. Its base 
will be at Gibraltar, where all its repairs will be effected 

The third fleet will be the Mediterranean Fleet, and will 
consist of eight battleships and a proper complement of 
cruisers, and will be based on Malta. In addition to these 
three great fleets there will be four Cruiser Squadrons, 
The first and second of these squadrons, each consisting 
of six armoured cruisers—vessels which might almost 
be called swift or light battleships—will be affiliated to 
the Channel and Atlantic Fleets respectively. The third 
cruiser squadron will be affiliated to the Mediterranean 
Fleet. The fourth will be a Particular Service Squadron 

with the Atlantic for its cruising ground, and with Devon. 
port for its home headquarters. This is the full tale of the 
fighting fleets to be kept at sea in European and Atlantic 
waters. The South Atlantic Squadron will disappear, and 
the present North American Squadron will become the 
fourth cruiser squadron. Outside European waters, the 
present China, Australia, and East Indies stations will be 
retained. Any battleships that are deemed necessary will 
be allotted, as at present, to the China station, while the 
cruisers of the three other stations just named will be at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief of the China 
station. These three cruiser squadrons will thus form 
an Eastern group, just as the three cruiser squadrons 
in the Atlantic and home waters will form a Western 
group. A fighting squadron will be retained at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and will form a connecting link between 
either the Eastern group and the Mediterranean cruisers, 
or the Eastern group and the Western group. Such 
is the disposition of all the ships at sea. In addition, 
however, there will be a Reserve of efficient fighting 
ships kept in commission at home instantly available for 
relief or reinforcement. Each ship thus kept in reserve 
will have its nucleus crew, Captain, second-in-com- 
mand, and other essential officers and men. This per- 
manent staff, as it were, will be capable of taking their 
ship to sea periodically for gunnery practice and machinery 
trials, and when mobilisation is ordered she will receive 
her full complement of men. Ships in this Reserve in 
commission will not, however, be unrelated units, but 
will be already formed into squadrons under flag officers 
who will command them in time of war. In addition, 
two modern battleships and two modern cruisers will be 
kept in the chief naval stations at home as emergency 
ships which can be got ready at a few hours’ notice 
for reinforcing purposes without a general mobilisation. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that not only will use- 
less weak squadrons be abandoned in order to produce 
concentration, but weak units will also be got rid of in 
order to produce what we may term moral and financial 
concentration. At present we have a considerable number 
of ships afloat which are not worth the money we 
spend on them. A weak ship costs almost as much to 
keep in commission as a really effective ship, and uses 
up a large number of highly trained officers and men. It 
is clearly better to get rid of such ships altogether, and to 
use the money now wasted in keeping them in commission 
to man effective vessels. 

Before we leave the subject of the Admiralty dis- 
positions, we must express a word of regret that the name 
“ fleet,” rather than that of “squadron,” has been given 
to the Channel, Mediterranean, and Atlantic commands. 
We realise, of course, the convenience of doing so; but 
had these commands been called “ squadrons,” they would 
have marked that oneness and indivisibility of sea-power 
which should never be absent from our minds. The plan 
of speaking of “the Fleet,” and meaning the whole of 
the warships of Britain, would have helped men to 
realise the need for naval concentration,—one Fleet and 
one Empire. We want the British people to realise that 
they have only one Fleet, and that the Atlantic or Medi- 
terranean Squadron when it acts is only acting as part 
of a whole, and may be called upon to act in the North 
Sea or the Baltic quite as appropriately as the Channel 
Fleet. They are all mere parts and divisions of the Fleet, 
not separate entities. This is, of course, the underlying 
thought of the Admiralty, and we presume they have 
chosen the word “ fleet” rather than “ squadron” because 
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they wished strongly to differentiate the battleship 
divisions of the Fleet from the cruiser squadrons. 

We cannot leave the subject of the Fleet without a word 
as to the deputation which waited upon Mr. Balfour on 
Saturday last in order to impress on him and the country 
the need for obtaining assistance from the self-govern- 
ing Colonies in the matter of Imperial naval defence. 
Though our readers know well the views of the 
Spectator upon this point, we cannot help putting on 
record once again our strong disapproval of all attempts 
to harry the Colonies into making contributions to the 
Imperial Navy. We fully realise that the Colonies would 
be in a perilous position unless the Mother-country kept 
the command of the sea, and so ensured their safety as 
wellas her own. But we also realise that it is the duty 
of the parent to provide for the safety of the children till 
those children are old enough and strong enough to assist 
jn the work. At present we hold that neither Canada, 
Australia, nor New Zealand is developed enough to share 
the burden of sea-power. They have their houses to build, 
their roads and railways to make, and innumerable other 
development works to carry out, and therefore if we 
now ask them for subsidies which will not cripple them 
jn their work of building up strong States, they can 
only give us very small contributions, such as they give at 
resent. In our view, the plan which is most likely to 
strengthen the Empire is not to worry the Colonies on the 
question of helping the Navy, but to leave it to them in 
their own good time to propose to do their share. They 
have never proved grudging or ungenerous, and we 
believe that if we leave them alone they will, as soon 
as they feel able to do so, offer of their own accord 
to pay a fair share towards naval defence. Already, 
as we pointed out last week, the Australians are begin- 
ning to realise their duties in this respect. Mean- 
time, let us be content with the contributions they already 

ay; and, further, let us do all we can, without asking 
for direct payment, to foster the growth of a naval Imperial 
spirit in the Colonies. If in the course of the next fifteen 
or twenty years we see a considerable Naval Reserve 
grow up in all the self-governing Colonies, a great deal 
will have been accomplished. Later, should the Colonies 
have increased sufficiently in wealth and population, we 
may fairly ask them, not only to bear their fair share of 
naval defence, but also to assist in the responsibility of 
directing the policy of the Empire. For the time being, 
we agree that no harm can be done by discussing 
these matters the next time the representatives of 
the Colonies are called together in council, provided 
always that no direct demand is made on them for a 
contribution, and that no attempt is made to shame them 
into giving a contribution, which, in our belief, they are 
not at present in a position to pay. The Imperial bond 
must never be made a matter of barter or calculation. 
Once erect self-interest as the basis of Empire, and the 
Empire is doomed. 





THE POSITION OF LORD LANSDOWNE AND 
LORD SELBORNE. 


HAT do leading statesmen and Cabinet Ministers 
mean by their action when they join an active 
political association and become its chief officers as presi- 
dents or vice-presideuts? Hitherto the world has believed 
that in assuming such positions they also assume certain 
responsibilities in regard to the views advocated by such 
associations. Though not, of course, responsible for all 
the things said and done by the members of the associa- 
tions with which they became prominently connected, it 
has hitherto been considered that they must either be held 
to endorse, or else must specifically repudiate, important 
acts—such, for instance, as a declaration of policy—done 
officially by the political organisations which advertise 
their names as officers. Our statesmen, that is, have up 
till now never taken up the position of the City “ guinea- 
Pig, who assumes that it is quite right and proper that 
e should know nothing about, and have nothing to do 
with, the working of the bodies to which he lends his 
name. If, however, the recent example of Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Selborne is to be followed, the existing 
view of the statesman’s position in regard to political 
organisations must be entirely revised, and we must not 
expect them to assume any responsibility for actions 














of political bodies of which they become the chiefs. This, 
at any rate, is the moral which it seems necessary to 
draw from the correspondence between Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Selborne and Mr. Hatch published in Thurs- 
day’s newspapers. The facts are very simple. Mr. Hatch, 
who is the Unionist Member for the Gorton division of 
Lancashire, found that a paper was being circulated in his 
constituency on behalf of the Liberal Unionist Council pro- 
posing to form a branch in Gorton. The document—as, of 
course, was right and natural! in documents issued on behalf 
of the Liberal Unionist Council—was headed as follows :— 
“ President—Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. Vice-Presidents 
—the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Earl of Selborne.”’ 
The circular thus headed, while asking Liberal Unionist 
electors in Gorton to become members, points out very 
clearly what in the opinion of the Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation are the chief items in the policy of the Liberal 
Unionists. These are stated to be :—* (1) Opposition to 
Home Rule. (2) Closer union with the Colonies on the 
basis of Preferential Tariffs. (3) A measure of Fiscal 
Reform by which the products of those foreign countries 
which raise a tariff against our manufactures may be 
prevented from entering into this country, free of tax, to 
compete with British manufactured goods, and thus to 
reduce both work and wages.” In order to place the 
matter beyond all doubt, the suggested “ reply-form ” 
issued with the document makes the signatory declare: —“ I 
am a Libera) ‘unionist, and in favour of the policy of the 
Liberal Unionist party as set forth on the other side.” 
Considering the far-reaching nature of the Fiscal part of 
this declaration of policy—it is assumed that a Preferential 
tariff, and a tariff against Protectionist countries which 
send their goods to compete with British manufactured 
goods, the policy, that is, of the Tariff Reform League, it 
the policy of the Liberal Unionist party—Mr. Hatch moss 
naturally took an early opportunity of asking Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Selborne whether the document 
in question was approved by them, and whether the 
two items in regard to our Fiscal policy represented 
their personal views, and those of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hatch is a Unionist Member, and Unionist 
Members are being constantly told that they have no 
right to refuse their support to the present Govern- 
ment on the ground that its members are pledged to 
Preference and the policy of the Tariff Reform League. 
That being so, Mr. Hatch had, it seems to us, a perfect 
right to ask whether the two vice-presidents of the 
Liberal Unionist Council, both of them most important 
members of the Cabinet, did or did not endorse the 
views of their Association. We are bound to say that 
from such men as Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne 
we should have expected a perfectly clear and straight- 
forward answer on the points named, and that they 
would either have said in plain terms that they agreed 
with the policy put forward officially in their names, or 
else have frankly disavowed the circular, and have required 
the Council of which they are vice-presidents to alter 
its declaration of policy. Incredible as it may seem, 
they did not take either of these steps. Lord Lansdowne, 
in regard to the question whether the document had been 
issued with his sanction, replies in the negative. But 
in regard to the essential inquiries whether, if it was 
not so issued, he approved of its contents, and whether 
the Fiscal items represented his personal views or 
those of his Majesty's Governmert, Lord Lansdowne 
shelters himself behind the following elusive observation : 
“ With regard to the second and third [items], I have to 
state that my own views with regard to the Fiscal ques- 
tion have been repeatedly made public, and I do not think 
that it is desirable to enter into a discussion with you of 
the large questions raised under these heads.” The public 
will, of course, know perfectly well how to interpret such 
an answer. Lord Lansdowne would unquestionably have 
stated his disapproval if he had really disapproved, for 
he is not a sly or underhand politician. One can only, 
therefore, regret that party exigencies should have made 
him give so lamentable an exhibition of political weak- 
ness and timidity. No one can object to his backing 
the Chamberlain policy if he believes in it, but there is 
something extremely undignified in the spectacle of a 
statesman of his standing and position not daring to say 
openly what he feels. Lord Selborne’s reply is equally 
nebulous and equally weak. He tells us that he has not 
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had any active share in the Liberal Unionist Association 
since 1892. He forgets to tell us that the Association 
was entirely remodelled in the spring of this year, that 
he played a considerable part in the transactions which 
resulted in the Free-traders being driven out of the 
Liberal Union Club, and that he then assumed a new 
position and a new responsibility as vice-president in 
the ‘new Council. He goes on to refer Mr. Hatch to 
his speeches in the House of Lords:—“If you are good 
enough to take any interest in my views on the subject of 
the relations of a politician to the party organisation, I 
would refer you to my speech in the House of Lords on 
this subject towards the end of last Session. As regards 
the general question of the policy of the Government and 
‘my own political opinions, I am afraid I must also refer 
you to my speeches, because it is not possible for me, 
with the utmost desire to avoid any discourtesy to your- 
self, to enter into a correspondence on the subject.” 
Here, again, we can only assume that since Lord Selborne 
will not repudiate the policy set forth by the Council 
which uses his name so conspicuously, he does not dis- 
agree with it. Any other interpretation would involve 
an attack on Lord Selborne which his antagonists in 
public life, quite as much as his supporters, will refuse 
to make. But imagine what course would be taken by the 
Duke of Devonshire if a political body of which he was 
vice-president put out an official statement of policy on a 
vital matter, advertising at the same time his close 
connection with the organisation. In such a case is it 
not absolutely certain that if he disapproved of that 
policy he would disavow it? Until they contradict us, 
we find it impossible to argue that either Lord Lans- 
downe or Lord Selborne must be judged by a lower 
standard of political honour. Therefore, since they do 
not repudiate the policy put forward in conjunction with 
their names, we must assume that they have not been mis- 
represented by the Council of which they are the vice-presi- 
dents, and that its policy is their policy. Further, we must 
assume that it is not a policy repugnant to the Prime 
Minister and the rest of his colleagues, or else he 
and they would feel bound to dissociate themselves there- 
from. 

These considerations, added to others so often set 
forth in these columns, throw a very curious light on 
Lord George Hamilton’s readiness to resign his seat 
to the candidate chosen by the Unionist machine at 
Ealing because he is willing to declare himself a 
supporter of Mr. Balfour. We do not wish to say any- 
thing which may sound unfriendly or disagreeable to a 
Unionist Free-trader who has made such sacrifices for the 
cause as has Lord George Hamilton. It is, however, 
difficult for us to believe that he can have read the Edin- 
burgh speech. How is it possible to interpret that speech 
as a pledge in favour of Free-trade, and as a declaration 
of opposition to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Tariff Reform League? Yet that is how Lord George 
Hamilton must interpret it if he regards a pledge to support 
Mr. Balfour as equivalent to a victory for Free-trade at 
Ealing. If we take the plain meaning of Mr. Balfour’s words, 
they contain no repudiation of Chamberlainism. Read in 
the light of the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of such incidents as the 
correspondence between Mr. Hatch and Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Selborne, the Edinburgh speech becomes nothing 
more than a verbal repudiation of an academic definition 
of Protection which is universally repudiated by all the 
modern opponents of Free-trade. 

Before we leave the Fiscal incidents of the week we 
must say a word as to Mr. Brodrick’s speech at Shere on 
Tuesday. Mr. Brodrick’s speech was memorable for the 
following passage in which he deals with the Fiscal 
arrangements of the Indian Empire :—“ He represented 
India, which was a Free-trade country. They had got a 
revenue tax on all imports in India; they had got the 
power in India to put on any tax they pleased on any 
imports, and what was the result? They got infinitely 
more consideration from foreign countries for Indian 
products than we did for British products. The reason 
for that was that our hands were tied here and they were 
untied in India. Were we to be so hidebound by tradition 
that we were to say: ‘What is good for India is not good 
for this country’? ” This curious passage seems to point 
to the fact that the rumours of a fortnight ago as to Mr. 


Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s latest Fi 

were not ill-founded. These rumours were ray wag 
that Mr. Balfour means to propose a general sae 
tariff of 5 per cent. upon all articles imported inte 
this country, after the Indian example on which Mr 
Brodrick lays so much stress. This general tariff woyld 
raise a large amount of revenue. Next, it would be possible 
to represent it to Free-traders as a Free-trade measure 
On the other hand, Protectionists could be assured that it 
was the thin edge of the wedge, and that whenever a 
good case could be made out for a little encouragement 
to a decaying interest or for preventing “ dumping ” 
or “ tariff-fed competition ”—the phrase is Mr. Balfour's 
own—the percentage of the duty might be raised to 
adequate dimensions. Retaliators and tariff negotiators 
could also be told that by raising or lowering the duties 
,on special articles foreign Powers could be made to 
understand that the British Government at last meant 
business. We are bound to say that such a plan of cam- 
paign strikes us as eminently likely to attract the mind 
of Mr. Balfour. It would seem an ideal plan to a states. 
man without any settled convictions on Fiscal matters, but 
hard pressed by the conflicting factions within his party, 
It looks like pleasing everybody and “dishing” the 
Opposition at the same time. At first sight, too, such 
a tariff appears very difficult to fight from the Free. 
trade point of view. In reality, however, we are not in 
the least afraid of the public mind being confused by an 
appeal for a 5 per cent. duty all round. Nothing would 
be easier than to show the electors the folly and futility 
of such a plan. In many cases the whole of the revenue 
raised on particular objects would be consumed in the 
course of collection, and we should soon see, as in America, 
ports where the money collected was actually less than 
the cost of collection. Again, as half the items in the 
tariff would be Protective in their incidence, we should see 
prices raised out,of all proportion to the amount that went 
into the Treasury. That is, if we got ten millions into 
the Treasury by such a tariff, the consumer would have 
at least fifty millions additional taken out of his pockets 
and placed in those of the men interested in the protected 
industries. The Free-traders could not wish a better field 
of battle than that afforded by a proposal for a general 
5 per cent. ad valorem tariff. 





RUSSIAN REFORMS. 


age testimony of all observers on the spot goes to 

show that political feeling in Russia is excited toa 
degree for which there is no precedent. The air is full of 
portents of change. Before the war began politicians in 
all countries used to speculate on the effect which defeat 
might have on the Russian mind. On the whole, perhaps, 
the impression which seemed to have most to say for itself 
was that reverses would evoke the passion of loyalty, and 
that the things which make for division would be postponed 
until after a final victory. Possibly if the reverses which 
Russia has sustained had been due solely to the fortune of 
war, this expectation might have been fulfilled. As it is, 
however, those reverses are largely due to faults which 
might have been guarded against,—faults which, if the 
Russian system had been what it professes to be, would 
have been guarded against. In theory, an autocracy has 
conspicuous advantages in carrying on war. It has unity 
of purpose, promptness of execution, and above all, un- 
tiring vigilance in preparation. In practice, the Russian 
autocracy has proved to have none of these things. There 
have been irreconcilable differences of opinion in the 
Government, extensive corruption in both Services, want of 
initiative and of training in the officers. The system which 
should show its best side in time of war has broken down 
at every point. It has failed to give that security against 
attack from without for which a nation will sacrifice so much. 
These considerations are quite enough to account for the 
agitation which is now going on in Russia. The autocratic 
machine has proved incapable of doing its proper work ; 
consequently it behoves Russia to discover some alterna- 
tive machine to take its place. 

Thus far we may assume that many, perhaps most, 
patriotic Russians have travelled. They see that change 
of some sort is inevitable if Russia is to have either 





security abroad or tranquillity at home. But beyond this 
point unanimity gives place to two contending theories as 
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to the form which the indispensable change should take. 

According to one opinion, it should involve an entire 

Constitutional change. Instead of being governed from 

above, Russia must in future be governed from below. 

No modification of autocratic government, no system of 

checks, or delays, or self-imposed restraints, will be of any 

avail. Royalty may remain, because Republics have not 
proved superior to Monarchies in the way of good adminis- 
iration. But it must be Constitutional Royalty. The 

Czar must take his directions from his Ministers, and his 

Ministers must be appointed by the representatives of the 

ple. The other opinion is that to propose changes of 
this sweeping kind would be to court disaster. It is un- 
likely that such demands would be conceded, and very 
doubtful how they would work out even if they were con- 
gded. According to this view, the wise course is to 
reform from the top, not from the bottom; to ask 
what the Czar is likely to give rather than to provoke 
an absolute refusal at starting; to be content with 
setting limitations to his authority, and ensuring that at 
Jeast he shall become acquainted with the wishes and 
feelings of his subjects, instead of acting, as now, in 
jnevitable ignorance of them. Some kind of Parliament 
there must be, or else this last condition will not be 
secured. And some kind of election there must be if the 
Parliament is to be of use in giving the Czar the informa- 
tion which, as things are, he does not get. But the new 
system need not be modelled on any existing Parliament, 
unless, indeed, the type chosen be Germany. The great 
object should be to lead the Czar on, not to terrify him 
into a flat refusal to go another step. 

No doubt the reasoning of this latter party halts in 
more places than one. The character of a Government 
depends on the ultimate seat of its authority. It is 
popular if the Executive is controlled by the people. It 
is autocratic if the Executive is controlled by the 
Sovereign. In the moderate scheme of reforms which 
is favoured by some Russians the Sovereign’s will may 
be some time before it finds its way to the Executive ; 
but it will find its way there sooner or later. Pavrlia- 
ment can remonstrate, it can ask to be heard, it can 
use to the utmost such opportunities of making its 
wishes known as have been secured to it by the 
Sovereign’s grant; but in the end it will have to 
submit. It does not appoint the Executive; con- 
sequently, in the last resort, the Executive will obey 
the Czar, from whom it derives its authority. Ministers 
responsible to a Representative Assembly are the one 
indispensable condition of Constitutional government. 
Anything short of this will be a mere makeshift. 

Yes, we should be inclined to reply, a makeshift, if 
you will; but is the situation ripe for anything else than 
a makeshift? The very greatness of the change involved 
in the establishment of a Constitutional system framed on 
the most advanced Western models is an index to the 
opposition its introduction is likely to encounter. Sud- 
denly, and merely as an incident of the war, the Czar is 
to be asked to divest himself of an authority which he him- 
self probably, and a great number of his subjects certainly, 
regard as specially divine. The only reason on which this 
demand is founded is that he has neither kept Russia out 
of war, nor organised victory now that she is at war. But 
these shortcomings—of which the Czar is possibly quite 
as sensible as his critics—will not seem to him to be 
necessarily associated with a particular system of govern- 
ment. He can point to Britain and the South African 
War as an example of the disasters that may happen 
under a Constitutional Government ; to Germany and the 
war of 1870 as an example of the victories that may be 
won by a Government Constitutional only in name. Yet 
on this very inadequate ground he is summoned to lay 
down his authority, to accept a position which in his 
heart he probably despises, and to expose Russia to 
the unknown risks which such a step on his part would 
entail. For even the stoutest defender of a Constitutional 
system cannot deny that these risks exist. The most 
daring theorist, if he were seated on the Russian throne, 
might hesitate to bring down about his ears the vast 
fabric of Russian administration, and there is no reason to 
suppose that, in this sense, the Czar is a theorist at all. 
He is more likely to refuse to make the changes demanded 
of him, and take the chance of being able to suppress any 
consequent insurrection. 








Let us suppose, however, that the Czar’s concessions 
have no other limit than the requests addressed to him. 
In that case a further consideration presents itself. Is 
Russia fit for complete Parliamentary government at this 
moment ? Can the prudent and far-sighted people on whose 
co-operation the success of a Russian revolution would 
largely depend give a confident answer to this question ? 
We should think this at least doubtful. For Parliamentary 
government has not of late years been a universal success. 
The scenes which the Hungarian Parliament has this 
week witnessed are not encouraging, nor are proceed- 
ings of much the same kind at all impossible in the 
Austrian Parliament. Nor can jt be said that these dis- 
couraging incidents have their origin in the peculiar 
conditions of Austria-Hungary. For some of these con- 
ditions are reproduced in the Russian dominions, and 
reproduced on a yet greater scale. Parliamentary govern- 
ment has never been applied to such an Empire as the 
Russian,—so vast, so heterogeneous, so separated, as 
regards its component parts, by distance, by race, by 
language. The only parallel that suggests itself is the 
government of Great Britain and Ireland by the House of 
Commons, supposing that all the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, including India, were represented in it in some 
rough proportion to their numbers. What are colonies or 
dependencies in the case of Britain are provinces in 
Russia, and so cannot be ignored in the construction of a 
new representative system. It seems to us that if the 
Czar were now to offer his subjects a Constitution framed 
on the latest political theory, the wiser heads among them 
might well ask him to give them something more manage- 
able to start with. We are not at all sure that if the 
Russians had the choice between Parliamentary govern- 
ment of the most advanced type and such a Parliament 
as the German, they would not do well to choose the latter. 
For the German Parliament has at all events freedom of 
speech. It can tell the Government plainly what it 
thinks of their policy; and though, if it refused to vote 
the necessary taxes, they would probably be raised in 
some other way, the Government, following the line of 
least resistance, are careful to give full information in 
regard to them. The Russian masses will have to be 
accustomed to a larger measure of local self-government 
than has yet been accorded to them before they are likely 
to derive any benefit from a full-grown Constitutional 
experiment. 


THE OPPOSITION IN HUNGARY. 


HE world respects a man who knows his own mind, 
and looks with favour upon Count Tisza’s struggle 

with the forces which in the name of Constitutionalism 
are doing their best to make Parliamentary government in 
Hungary impossible. The events of Tuesday will not impair 
this sympathy. On that day at 10 o’clock the new Session 
of the Hungarian Parliament was to be opened. An hour 
before the time a mob of Opposition Deputies arrived at 
the Chamber, and forced their way to the Hall through 
policemen and the new Parliamentary guards, who were 
either overpowered by numbers or scrupled to lay hands 
upon the chosen of the people. There was a fierce 
scrimmage, the Captain of the guard was wounded, and 
his men thought it wise to beat a hurried retreat. Then 
began one of those scenes of childish outrage which are 
specially associated with representative assemblies when 
they lose their heads. The Premier’s chair, the benches, 
and the furniture generally were torn up, broken, and 
piled in the middle of the floor; while the Deputies per- 
formed a corybantic dance around the heap, and a certain 
Clerical Deputy in cassock and violet sash perched him- 
self on the top. Small wonder that observers saw in the 
performance an omen of clerical supremacy throned on 
the ruins of Parliament. Meanwhile the mob which had 
entered with the Deputies proceeded to wreck the other parts 
of the building, stripping the velvet from the seats and tear- 
ing down the panelling. On this Bacchic scene punctually 
at the stroke of 10 appeared the Opposition leaders to survey 
with satisfaction the execution of their plan. On the Sunday 
before Count Albert Apponyi had proclaimed “ passive ” 
resistance as the Opposition policy; and the world is 
curious to learn his definition of passivity. M. Kossuth 
saw in the spectacle “the political maturity of the 
Magyars, who, after asserting their rights, refrain from 
excess”; and we are equally curious to known what he 
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understands by moderation. Then ensued as scandalous 
@ scene as ever disgraced a popular Chamber. The 
leaders were photographed in various attitudes, like 
Marius among the ruins, and were kept busy signing 
their names on broken table-legs as souvenirs of the 
happy day for their followers. Count Tisza looked in for 
a minute, and regarded the sight with curious, and no 
doubt complacent, eyes; for, like the rest of the world, he 
must recognise that these posturing Deputies have turned 
their cause into a farce. An agitation may succeed in 
the paths of tragedy, but it is damned if it touches the 
comic. The Government played the wise part, and leit 
the rioters alone. Two o’clock came, the legal time for 
closing the sitting, and the day passed with Parliament 
unopened. 

What Count Tisza will do does not yet appear. So far 
‘he has acted with great discretion, having summoned a 
Conference of the Liberal party and discussed the facts 
soberly before it. If the Opposition thought to make 
government impossible in so crude a fashion, they would 
soon learn, he said, that they were mistaken. They had 
committed criminal acts, and they must answer for such 
acts before the Courts of Law. He added, what is doubt- 
less true, that any hope of arriving at an amicable 
compromise on the question of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure was now at an end. The Opposition had 
declared war, and war they must have. There could 
be no compromise until law and order had regained 
their authority. In this attitude we believe that the 
Premier is fully supported by the people of Hungary. 
He stands for the sane and liberal view of Parliamentary 
government. No democratic institution can permit 
anarchy within itself, for disorder should be as foreign to 
a popular as to an aristocratic régime. As things stand, 


the Liberals have an effective strength of 260 votes, as N 


against the 190 votes of the Opposition,—an ample work- 
ing majority. But certain factious elements in opposi- 
tion, finding themselves impotent to carry their point by 
Constitutional means, resorted to a species of obstruction 
which brought the Parliamentary machine to a standstill. 
Count Tisza desired to give Parliament a power of closure 
by revising its procedure, a power essential to its efficiency. 
The Opposition raised the cry of illegality and tampering 
with the Constitution, and in their enthusiasm for the 
“continuity of legal right” have brought most of their 
number within the pale of the law. In such a crisis sober 
public opinion all over the country, even when it is 
opposed on other grounds to the Government, must side 
with the Premier against the obstructionists. Count 
Tisza’s one mistake was the creation of the special Parlia- 
mentary police, recruited from ex-Guardsmen, to provide 
against riot. Such a precaution only stimulates disorder ; 
and in most cases, as in this, is perfectly unable to 
restrain it. In other respects his conduct has been unim- 

shable. In his speech to his party he deprecated any 
footy act, done in irritation, that might have the effect of 
fanning the flames which had been kindled. But he 
added that if the Opposition sought a “ bodyguard from 
the pavement,” and attempted to hold the streets, it 
would be his duty to show that “in Hungary every 
man has his rights, but mob law is not supreme.” There 
seems good hope, however, that this contingency will not 
arise. The mass of opinion in Budapest is on his side, the 
action of Count Apponyi and his friends being deprecated 
even in many Opposition circles. Elsewhere in the country 
the Government’s supporters are in a great majority. The 
Premier added that if it became impossible to hold sittings 
of Parliament, he would at once appeal to the nation. 
We believe that, whatever happens, this would be the 
wisest course. It will give proof of the Constitutional 
loyalty of the Government, and it will take the only 
serious weapon from the Opposition’s hands. If Count 
Tisza dissolves, he goes to the country with as strong a 
case as ever leader had to fight opponents who have dis- 
credited themselves by acts which are both blunders and 
crimes. 

For it is clear that the Opposition have played away their 
best cards. Probably Count Tisza’s conduct in his pro- 
posed reform of Parliamentary procedure was not above 
criticism. Possibly he played a high-handed game, and 
infringed certain legal technicalities. But he acted on 
Constitutional lines, and it behoved his opponents, who 
stood as defenders of the Constitution, to follow his example. 


Instead of that, they have broken the law in the name of 
legality, and in their zeal for the Constitution have struck 
at the very tradition which makes Constitutionalism possible, 
If Count Tisza neglected the form, they have done their 
best to destroy both form and spirit. There is no figure 
in history more futile than the Constitutionalist who has 
had recourse to unconstitutional methods. He becomes 
an outlaw from his own creed, an ineffective creature 
thinking one policy and acting other. But the Opposition 
have not only given away their logical justification,—the 

have made themselves ridiculous. To smash up funita 
and be photographed among the débris is conduct calcy. 
lated to make the sternest patriot look foolish; and 
ridicule, as we have said, is a bad thing fora promising 
agitation to begin with. These autographed table-legs 
will not soon be forgotten. §o far as we can judge, the 
majority of their countrymen seem disposed to take this 
view of their performance. It appears to them disorderly 
and therefore to be discountenanced,—silly, and therefore 
to be discounted. But the most serious fault of the 
Opposition lies in the aim which is admitted to be implicit 
in their policy. They wish to make such a serious dis. 
turbance that Count Tisza will be prejudiced with the 
Emperor, and ultimately, they hope, disavowed by him, 
The Emperor is an old man and a lover of peace; but he 
is also a very wise and experienced statesman, and is not 
likely to be misled by so specious a trick. And in the 
eyes of their countrymen this manceuvre is calculated to 
do them irreparable harm. Under a pretence of defending 
popular rights, they are in reality playing the game of r4 
jealous courtier striving to oust a rival from the Royal 
favour, and their methods are on a par with their inten- 
tions. Their rowdiness is a crime against the Constitution, 
but their purpose is an offence against political honesty. 





THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF MONARCHY. 


E read in the Times of Tuesday an account of a 
message of congratulation on the completion of 

the Anglo-French Convention sent by the Newfoundland 
Cabinet to the King. They convey to his Majesty, so 
runs the telegram, “the expression of respectful humble 
acknowledgment of great boon conferred on people of 
this Colony by Anglo-French Treaty, just approved by 
Senate, which they appreciate his Majesty the King was 
mainly instrumental in initiating.” The Secretary for 
the Colonies, in replying, thanked Newfoundland in the 
King’s name for her congratulations, but very properly 
said no word about his Majesty’s share in the work. He 
tacitly assumed that the task was the Government's, and 
on their behalf “ thanked Ministers for their kind expres- 
sions.” While we think the Newfoundland tel gram a very 
loyal and friendly act, we think also that the Government 
showed much discretion in ignoring part of it in their 
reply, for it contained the germs of a doctrine which is, to 
say the least of it, a very serious departure from our Con- 
stitutional usage. The place of the Monarchy to-day is 
very different from that which it occupied, say, in the 
early years of Queen Victoria. Then both its prestige and 
its influence had sunk very low; but, partly through the 
remarkable political instinct and tact of the late Queen, 
and partly through events wholly unconnected with Con- 
stitutional development, it has now reached a position as 
strong, though in a very different sense, as under the 
Tudors or early Stuarts. The second half of the nine- 
teenth century saw a very general rehabilitation of Royalty 
in Europe, following upon the discrediting of the crude 
Republicanism of its first half. The knitting together of 
the governing men of Europe which has followed the in- 
crease of ease in travelling, and the closer connection of 
European interests abroad, has brought the Sovereign 
into importance as a weighty factor in foreign affairs. 
Above all, Imperialism and the rise of our Colonies into 
self-conscious national life have made the Crown a 
link of connection on which all are agreed. Colonial 
publicists who are impatient of the idea that the House 
of Commons should have a final authority in Imperial 
questions find satisfaction in exalting, and even exag- 
gerating, the Roval prerogative. All this is a natural, and 
to a certain extent logical, development. Britain is a 
Monarchy under a King, or if you like, an Empire 





under a Sovereign. Englishmen believe that in their 
present Constitution, with its mixture of Royalty and 
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democratic government, they have found the final com- 

romise which can be justified in practice. On this view, 

the Monarchy should be a vigorous and greatly respected 
institution, as integral-a part of our system as the House 
of Commons; and they welcome gladly any events which 
show that they have a King who is capable of exercising 
2 wise and tactful influence on public affairs. Though 
they would not like a King who governed as of right, they 
distinctly like to see on the throne a wise and experienced 
man of the world deeply versed in public affairs, one who 
stands above and outside party, and who, though he cannot, 
and does not desire to, command his Ministers, can often, 
from the impartial standpoint of the Throne, give them 
much-needed advice, and can not unfrequently interpret 
public opinion more correctly than they can. But at 
the same time, there is a risk that the functions of the 
Monarchy may be exaggerated in a way than can only 
bring discredit upon the institution which it is intended to 
exalt; and the Newfoundland telegram furnishes a good 
occasion on which to point out this danger. 

It is an old-established doctrine of law that the King 
can do no wrong. He is assumed to be omniscient and 
infallible. If a Government blunders, his Ministers are 
held responsible, and not himself. He is supposed to 
have no bias to one party or the other, and all Cabinets 
are alike his Cabinets, all policies equally his policies. 
Clearly this is the only theory on which our party system 
can be combined with Monarchical institutions. Otherwise 
a Monarch becomes merely a temporary President, going 
out of office with his advisers. On one side the doctrine 
meets with universal acceptance. No one ever dreamed of 
blaming Queen Victoria for Mr. Gladstone’s South African 
or Egyptian policy, and no one ever thinks of crediting the 
King with any share in the blunders of the present Govern- 
ment. No one, again, wishes to make him out either a Free- 
trader ora Protectionist. But it is sometimes forgotten that 
while the Sovereign must not be blamed for his Ministers’ 
mistakes, neither should he be praised for their successes, 
except in the conventional way in which all the achieve- 
ments of a nation are ascribed to the action of its Monarch. 
The facts of the case have nothing to do with the question. 
There are many instances in the last two hundred years 
when the influence of the Throne has been used on behalf 
of a wrong cause. There are instances, too, such as 
occurred during the American Civil War, when the 
Sovereign has been an active agent on the side of sound 
policy. King Edward has undoubtedly shown in the past 
three years remarkable diplomatic ability, and no doubt 
our most conspicuous successes in foreign affairs have 
owed much to his assistance. But we do not like the way 
in which he is publicly credited with these successes, and 
given the praise which constitutionally should belong 
to his Ministers. For if the nation gets into the 
habit of giving the Monarch credit for a success, it is a 
short step to blaming him fora failure. That is to say, 
when Ministers blunder, and give the country good cause 
for turning them out, part of the odium will attach to the 
Monarch, who, if the wise fiction of our Constitution were 
strictly observed, should be considered wholly outside 
the arena of politics. We must never forget that if 
ublic acts can make a King popular, they can also make 
oa unpopular. But we do not want to see the King 
unpopular in any circumstances. We can well believe that 
the King, who is essentially a wise and far-seeing man, 
realises this thoroughly, for we note that he has never given 
any encouragement to the public attempts to credit him 
with political successes at the expense of his Ministers. 
He has maintained the old Constitutional tradition to 

the full. 

It seems, then, to us, as firm believers in Monarchical 
government, a matter of the highest importance that the 
impersonal character of the Monarch should be maintained, 
—impersonal, that is to say, in relation to current, and 
probably controversial, politics. The Monarchy should be, 
like the Empire, a presupposition which cannot be ques- 
tioned. This is the more important now that the old divinity 
that hedged a King has gone for ever. The Monarchy 
nowadays is a creation, not of divine right, but of 
practical usefulness. It is presumed to be infallible and 
omniscient by a Constitutional fiction, since it is necessary 
to raise it above the level of ordinary politics. This con- 
vention, which owes its strength to its practical advantages, 
is. like all conventioas, a delicate thing. A fiction is only 








of use when it is _—— and meticulously maintained. 
But if we once degrade the Monarchy by making it 
responsible, first for successes, and then ultimately for 
failures, we shall destroy any sanction it possesses. It 
stands on a pedestal above the stress of ordina litical 
life. If it is brought down from that me into the 
dust of the arena in order to be the recipient of applause, 
the time will certainly come when it will also, as we 
have said, be the target for abuse. Another objection 
to the new departure is that it is certain to impair the 
very real usefulness which the King possesses. As 
things stand, he can exercise in home politics a power- 
ful indirect authority. In foreign affairs his personal 
influence, and the unique knowledge which belongs to 
his position, are factors of incalculable importance. But 
his work must be informal, unofficial, indirect,—as 
soon as it comes into the light of publicity, and is 
recognised and applauded, its value goes. At present the 
influence of the Throne is a kind of dernier ressort in 
foreign affairs. A wise Monarch may prevent war when 
his Ministers have failed, or he may effect an alliance 
when the efforts of his Ambassadors are vain. And the 
reason is that he comes into diplomacy with an authority 
belonging partly to his rank, but far more to his remote- 
ness from common politics. If his hand is to be 
recognised in every treaty, if, in effect, he becomes a 
superior Foreign Minister, much of this authority must be 
lost. The power of the Throne will become a stereotyped 
thing, working in ordinary official channels, and liable to 
bide the brunt of popular criticism as well as to receive 
the ovations of popular favour. 

It is our loyalty to the Monarchy, and our desire 
to keep it intact in the power and prestige which the 
Constitution gives it, that lead us to deprecate the 
departure we have described. We are certain, as we 
have said above, that the King must be as averse as we 
can be from what is in substance a weakening of the Royal 
prerogative. But if it is necessary in the interests of 
the Monarchy to keep it aloof from politics, unapplauded, 
and therefore uncriticised, it is equally necessary in the 
interests of our political life. The King must be sheltered 
behind his Ministers, but no Minister should have a chance 
of being sheltered by his King, Cabinets and Ministers 
must stand or fall by their own deeds, responsible to the 
nation which gives them power, and if necessary, rewards. 
Otherwise all the fibre goes out of public life, and Consti- 
tutional government becomes a farce. English history is 
not without instances of statesmen hiding behind the 
Throne, and the performance is neither edifying nor safe. 








THE HONOUR OF A JOURNALIST. 
T never seemed very probable that Lord Alverstone 
actually meant what he was reported to have said on 
the subject of journalism in the course of the hearing of a 
recent case in the King’s Bench Division. What he was 
reported to have said was that “ journalists were not actuated 
by the same code of honour as other people.” On Saturday 
last the London District of the Institute of Journalists passed 
a resolution drawing Lord Alverstone’s attention to the 
matter, and expressing a hope that the statement attributed 
to him did not accurately convey his meaning; and as 
was to be expected, Lord Alverstone on Tuesday “most 
absolutely and unreservedly withdrew” any expression of his 
which was capable of being construed to mean anything of 
the kind. “He was quite convinced that journalists did feel 
themselves bound by, and did act on, the same dictates of 
honour as other honourable men. ‘In particular cases the 
conduct of journalists was to be criticised.” But “if he had 
said anything, or was supposed to have said anything, contrary 
to the view he was then expressing, it was an entire mistake. 
No such idea ever entered into his mind.” And so the 
incident ended, in the only way in which it was ever likely to 
end. Whatever Lord Alverstone actually did say in the first 
instance—and he probably meant to say something which all 
journalists whe are proud of their profession have said to 
themselves before now—it would have been the Lord Chief 
Justice just as much as the Press who would have been mis- 
represented if the expression attributed to Lord Alverstone 
had not been publicly repudiated. 
The interesting point to consider is the reception which the 
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publication . * such a statement met with, before it was dis- 
owned, among readers of newspapers. Did it strike the 
average reader as a gross libel on an honourable profession, 
or merely as rather too sweeping a comment to be made by a 
public man, or, possibly, as a very fairly epigrammatic way of 
putting into words what the reader himself thought ? Nobody 
can doubt that thinking men must have taken the first of 
these views, for if you once grant that a nation somehow does 
get the Press it deserves, to remark that journalists are 
habitually dishonest is simply to state that the readers of 
journals are themselves also dishonest,—else how could the 
papers survive? To survive, they must be bought, and 
nobody goes on buying papers of which he disapproves. 
But among those who have not thought out the question 
of what a newspaper means and is and does, and who have 
not taken pains to find out whether there may not be, after 
all, a standard of morality and clean conduct guiding the 
work of those who are responsible for the direction of news- 
papers, there is, no doubt, just the same desire to kick 
balloons as you can hear any day in the conversation of a 
dinner-table when talk turns on the War Office, or the Post 
Office, or one of the railways running south from London. 
There seems to be an intangible something, an impalpable 
entity, which it does its critics good to punch. That strange, 
inimical, thwarting creature usually described as “they” sets 
itself up every morning when the bookstalls open as a sort of 
Aunt Sally for everybody witha light heart to throw sticks at. 
“They ” say, perhaps, that a substance called radium has been 
discovered which actually has the property of disseminating 
heat without conforming to the laws of heat as hitherto 
formulated and known,—‘ but then you can’t trust what 
these fellows say, can you? They’ve got their living to make, 
poor beggars, just the same as me and you. They’ve got to 
publish sometlfing, I suppose, or they couldn’t sell their 
blessed papers.” There is nothing very profound or dignified 
in all that; but who has not heard it twice a day in 
the train? But if the journalist who happens to overhear 
intellectual comment of this kind is occasionally puzzled 
in trying to think what the entity described as “they” 
means to readers of newspapers, the creature known as 
“it” is even more evasive. “I see it says that they hate 
us,” was the luminous observation of one who, to use his own 
expression, had just “waded through” a leading article in 
an evening newspaper. What did, and what do—for they 
are still used every day—those pronouns mean to those who 
use them P 


No doubt the obiter dictum wrongly ascribed to Lord 
Alverstone—how many persons reflect that another kind of 
Press might possibly have refused to publish such a remark; 
if it was ever made ?—was dismissed as an inadvertency on the 
part of the Judge, or as a mistake on the part of the reporter, 
by thinking persons. Probably the present writer was unfor- 
tunate in his choice of a railway carriage on the morning on 
which Lord Alverstone’s misreported remark was published- 
But possibly in other railway carriages there was heard some 
such comment as: “ Well, really it is satisfactory to find a Judge 
in Court saying that. Mind you, it’s what I’ve been saying for 
years.” If the conversation thus begun ended with the con- 
vinced declaration that the entire staff of this or that news- 
paper—or possibly all the staffs of ail neWwspapers—ought to 
be publicly hanged, that is no more than has been remarked 
to most writers. It occasionally happens that a journalist 
who is known to be connected with a weekly newspaper is let 
off by commentators of this kind with objurgations politely 
and expressly confined to daily journalists—and vice-versa, of 
course—but the reservation made by the speaker is none the 
less interesting because it is as often as not made at the last 
minute, or else with such deliberate emphasis as to be 
amusing. 

Is there any tangible reason why there should be any 
question as to “the honour of a journalist” in any greater 
degree than there is a question as to the honour of a soldier, 
or a sailor, or a barrister, or a merchant, or a Judge? 
Though, perhaps, that question is not quite rightly framed, 
for probably there is just as much doubt in the minds of 
certain people as to the morality of a barrister’s calling as 
there is in regard to the calling of the journalist. Is it 
untrue that a very large number of persons conceive the 
object which a barrister keeps before him throughout his life 








as the defence of criminals whom in his heart he sincerely 
believes to be guilty? Does not the notion that 


“Many a burglar I’ve restored 
To his friends and his relations” 


very fairly sum up for them the essential achievements 
in the career of a successful barrister? That may or may 
not be so; but if it isso, how queer a notion many people must 
have of what they very likely boast of as “British justice” 
if they think it wrong that the pleas for an accused perso 
should be stated with all possible strength, so as to make it 
always certain—so far as anything can be certain—that no 
innocent person shall be condemned unheard, 


No doubt to a barrister it is only laughable that a certain 
section of the public should believe that it is his main object 
in life to get wicked persons let loose again on society. Tog 
journalist it is just as ludicrous to find people expressing the 
opinions that he hears daily about his own profession. A 
Cabinet Minister remarked the other day, in making a public 
speech, that a well-known journalist had observed to him that 
“it is my business, as a journalist, to obtain information; it ig 
your business, as a Minister, to prevent me from obtaining 
it.” Rightly, the Minister said that he thought that to be a 
wrong statement of the situation; an expression of sentiment 
with which journalists who in the ordinary course of life meet 
with all the information they require, for the purpose of com. 
menting upon public events, certainly would agree. But 
what is to be said—or is it worth saying anything ?— 
when it is suggested by public speakers that a journalist 
merely holds a brief,—that writers of leading articles, 
for instance, merely express, in more or less correct 
English, the views of their editors, and that those 
editors, in turn, only voice the opinions and further the 
political objects of their proprietors, without either editor or 
leader-writer necessarily expressing an honest or unbiassed 
opinion? It would be idle to deny that there is such a belief 
current somewhere, no matter among whom it may be 
current; but does it agree with the facts of the case? If 
it did, would there be resignations, and refusals to write 
except upon neutral subjects, when newspapers change 
hands? Yet there always are those resignations, and there 
always are those refusals, whenever a paper changes its 
policy with its proprietor; more than that, it would be im- 
possible that there should not be, the British Press being 
what it is. It does happen, somehow, that just as no pianist 
can touch the feelings of his hearers unless he can get his 
heart, so to speak, out at the end of his fingers, it is recog- 
nised by editors and proprietors alike that it would be useless, 
even if it were not wrong, to give a writer a “brief” for a 
policy in which the writer did not believe. Such a writer, 
urging a policy in which he himself did not believe, would 
carry no conviction; he could not carry conviction, because 
that can only be carried by those who are convinced. There- 
fore, in the interests of the paper itself, if on no higher 
grounds, he would never be asked to advocate a policy in 
which he disbelieved. 


But what about the news? it may be asked,—and with 
some reason. Can you defend the publication of “sensational 
rumours” and “extraordinary theories”? Is that honest? 
There, of course, the questioner is on stronger ground; and if 
he were to take, as a typical case for resentment against the 
publishers of news which afterwards turned out to be false, 
the accounts of the fall of the Pekin Legations four years 
ago, still it is undeniable that at the time when those false 
reports reached London from Shanghai there was little in 
them that seemed at the moment improbable. After all, 
too, who had most cause to regret the publication of 
false news? That is, in any case, an insistent point. 
No English journal, whatever may be its politics or 
price, will ever find it a businesslike thing to do to 
publish false news. So much for the pure business of the 
papers themselves ; and as for the honour of the journalists 
who conduct them, it is a quaint comment that all tirades 
against the Press, if they seem to be honestly made, do 
eventually get into print. That is the only answer that the 
newspapers need make to their critics, The newspapers are 
paid the compliment that their critics expect their letters 
to be published. That compliment, paid week after week, is 
the answer to almost every letter written. 
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THE WISDOM OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


N a speech which he made not long ago Lord Rosebery 

I regretted that Sydney Smith was not now more widely 

yead. Indeed, it isregrettable. The coruscation of his wit has 

thrown his wisdom into obscurity. The world remembers himas 

agreat wit and a brilliant talker at Lady Holland’s table, and 

forgets him as a politician, a philanthropist, and a divine, in all 

of which capacities he served his country to excellent purpose. 

His effect upon the public opinion of his day was enormous. 

Ifnot an original thinker, he was, as was said of him by acon- 

temporary, “a great diffuser of ideas,” and for this work of 

diffusion he was marvellously equipped. He could persuade 

the wise by reason and confute the fool by ridicule, and rivet 

the attention of the ordinary man by pouring into his ears 

lucid and sparkling reproductions of his own dull common- 

sense. He laboured to procure the assistance of counsel for 

every man tried on a criminal charge, to protect the boy 

chimney-sweep from the cruelty of his master, and to secure 

the mentally infirm against a system of treatment which 

would now be considered barbarous if applied to the morally 

infamous. Though he was a loyal member of the Establish- 

ment, the fear of Bishops was never before his eyes. He 

struck a blow for the defenceless curate persecuted by his 

ecclesiastical superior for which, if any such now exist, they 

may still be thankful. ‘How any man of Purple Palaces and 

Preferment can let himself loose against this poor working 

man of God we are at a loss to conceive—a learned man in a 

hovel with sermons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew 
books and ragged children—good and patient—a comforter 

and a preacher—the first and purest pauper in the Hamlet, 
and yet showing that in the midst of his worldly misery he 
has the heart of a gentleman, the spirit of a Christian, and 
the kindness of a pastor.” A friend of the great and an 
advocate of the poor, he cherished no sentimental illusions 

in regard to either the governors or the governed. He 
hated nothing so much as fanaticism, and distrusted nothing 
so much as enthusiasm. In these two allied feelings lay 
the secret of his intellectual strength and his intellec- 
tual weakness, the secret of that which made him a 
powerful man and prevented his being a great one. 
He entered the Chtrch of England under pressure, and 
almost against his will; but once within her walls, he 
worked for her good to the utmost of his ability, loosened 
her bonds, widened her borders, and confirmed the saving 
dogma of her fallibility. The Church, he ever maintained, 
must be distinguished from religion itself. “A Church 
establishment is only an instrument for teaching religion, 
but an instrument of admirable contrivance and vast utility, 
The Church of England is the wisest and most enlightened 
sect of Christians. I think so, or I would not belong to it for 
anhour.” This is no doubt a thoroughly lay view. There 
was nothing sacerdotal about Sydney Smith. It is not the 
view of the High Anglican in the vestry. It is, if we may 
venture to use the expression, the view of the Churchman 
in the street. The future Canon of St. Paul’s was not 
interested in theology, and he doubted if the desultory 
teaching of it did any particular good. He seems to have 
regarded it as men now regard medicine, as a subject for 
open yet expert study, to be entirely directed, for the benefit 
of the public, towards the discovery of plain rules of health. 
His indifference to theology is mixed up with his horror of 
enthusiasm, and he exhorted the clergy to preach morals, not 
mysteries, assuring them that every moral subject is a Christian 
subject. “It is not possible,” he says, “to raise up any 
dangerous enthusiasm by telling men to be just, good, and 
charitable; but keep this part.of Christianity out of sight, and 
talk long and enthusiastically before ignorant people of the 
mysteries of our religion, and you will not fail to attract a 
crowd of followers.” This crowd, he seems to think, will be 
excited rather than improved by the discourse. His deter- 
mination to have in religious matters “nothing foolish, nothing 
romantic, nothing bordering on ridicule or enthusiasm,” made 
him, while theoretically just to all creeds, extraordinarily hard 
upon, and, indeed, grossly unjust to, the Wesleyans. He saw 
the ridiculous side of the Methodist revival, and did not see 
that it was by far the smallest side. Nevertheless—in spite of 
his blindness to the fact that what he called enthusiasm was 
often the living and vital part of religion, the spirit that 
quickeneth—the religion which this sometimes injudicious 








satirist taught was real, no mere formalism, and no mere 
morality. If he dwelt continually upon good works, he dwelt 
also upon the “purity and government of the heart.” But 
though he occasionally gave verbal vent to prejudice, like 
all men of complete common-sense, he fought for practical 
tolerance and equality of civil and legal rights. He realised 
that in the affairs of life good men are united by similarity of 
conscience, however they may be divided upon points of 
doctrine. Let us dissect a Roman Catholic, he satirically 
suggested, and see if he is really different from other men. 
Then coming back to seriousness, he says: “If experience has 
taught us anything, it has taught us the futility of controlling 
men’s notions of eternity by Act of Parliament.” 

As a politician Sydney Smith was, as we have said, free 
from that inherited reverence for an oligarchy which was still 
strong in his day, free also from that absurd worship of the 
natural man with which Rousseau had lately instilled certain 
types of mind. He earnestly desired the government of the 
wise, from wherever the wise might spring, and hated to see a 
stupid man in office, by whatever means he had got there. 
His words about the preferment of Bishops apply to secular 
as well as to ecclesiastical preferments. “It is a melancholy 
thing to see a man clothed in soft raiment, lodged in a public 
place, endowed with a rich portion of the products of other 
men’s industry, using all the influence of his splendid situation, 
however conscientiously, to deepen the ignorance and inflame 
the fury of his fellow-creatures. These are the miserable 
results of that policy, which has been so frequently pursued 
for these fifty years past, of placing men of mean or middling 
abilities in high ecclesiastical stations. In ordinary times it 
is of less importance who fills them, but when the bitter 
period arrives in which the people must give up some of their 
darling absurdities—when the senseless clamour which has 
been carefully handed down from father fool to son fool can 
be no longer indulged—when it is of incalculable importance 
to turn the people to a better way of thinking, the greatest 
impediments to all amelioration are too often found among 
those to whose counsels at such periods the country ought to 
look for wisdom and peace.” Never greatly impressed by the 
special aptitude for government possessed by the governing 
classes, he congratulates America that she is free of the 
“feudal nonsense” which encourages, he thinks, a warlike 
spirit, exhorting her at the same time not to cultivate an 
appetite for “ glory.” : 

Intensely as Sydney Smith cared for liberty, for the 
rights of the individual and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number; hard as he worked for his poor 
parishioners in his private, and for the good of their 
class in his public, capacity, he seems never altogether 
to have understood or done justice to the British working 
man. Perhaps the purely intellectual man seldom does, 
and perhaps in the “feudal nonsense” he so lightly pushed 
aside lies hidden a secret of mutual comprehension which 
society can ill afford to lose. This which we are about to 
quote is surely too harsh a verdict :—‘ The ploughman 
marries the ploughwoman because she is plump, generally 
uses her ill, regards his children as an incumbrance, often 
flogs them, and for sentiment has nothing more nearly 
approaching to it than the ideas of boiled bacon and mashed 
potatoes. This is the state of the lower orders of mankind,— 
deplorable, yet true.” 

In the good effects of education, especially religious 
education, he firmly believed. “When you see a child 
brought up in the way he should go,” he preached, “you 
see a good of which you cannot measure the quantity 
nor perceive the end. It may be communicated to the 
children’s children of that child. It may last for centuries; 
it may be communicated to innumerable individuals. It 
may be planting a plant and sowing a seed which may 
fill the land with the glorious increase of righteousness 
and bring upon us the blessings of the Almighty.” Perhaps 
he would say that in condemning his harsh verdict on the 
poor we of the present generation forget how great a change 
the diffusion of education has wrought for good. He 
believed, wrongly perhaps, that no essential difference exists 
between the brain of a man and a woman, and he ridicules 
the notion that a woman may lose by learning that which 
is more valuable to her than knowledge. “Can anything 
be more absurd than to suppose that the perpetual solici- 
tude a mother feels towards her children can depend 
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upon her ignorance of Greek and mathematics, or that 
she would desert an infant for a quadratic equation?” He 
deprecates earnestly the harshness and cruelty of the public- 
school system as it existed in his day, declaring that 
“those young people will turn out the best men who have 
been most effectually guarded in their childhood from every 
species of useless vexation.” He disapproved the amount of 
time given to classics and athletics, and tried to persuade the 
cultivated class to look more to intellectual profit and less to 
mere intellectual exercise, desiring that a boy should bring 
something away from school besides training. Not that he 
wished to increase the number of thinking machines in the 
world, or that he thought too little of the importance of the 
physique. “That man,” he said sarcastically of a certain 
scholar, “ has too little body to cover his mind; his intellect 
is improperly exposed.” 

While always spurring on the reformer, seeking to throw 
discredit upon procrastination, and asking “ which is the 
properest day to do good,” Sydney Smith did not expect to see 
great things done quickly, nor did he despair because they 
tooklong. Heexhorts the unemancipated Roman Catholic of 
his day to “ Wait; all great alterations in human affairs are 
produced by compromise.” You cannot get the public to 
take in new ideas as fast as an individual. “It requires 
twenty or thirty years,’ he argues upon one occasion, “to 
state such things to such numbers.” 

By nature exceedingly ambitious, and hotly desirous of 
rising in a profession which was not that of his choice, 
Sydney Smith sacrificed his career “to add something to the 
cause of liberality, justice, and truth.” Pre-eminently 
practical, he yet realised that a man cannot “disclaim theory 
without disclaiming thought.” Only in one matter did his 
practice fall below his principles. He disliked the missionary 
ardour of the Dissenters, and persecuted them with his 
sarcasm, while defending their rights with his reason, and thus 
proved himself deficient not in that common-sense and kind- 
ness which make a man tolerant, but only in that higher form 
of imagination which creates intellectual sympathy. Truly, 
however, he stands before the English world as a figure to be 
proud of, a man of whose private and public life we can never 
know too much: charming at home and brilliant abroad, 
using his intellectual weapons with all his might in accord- 
ance with his conscience and without counting the cost. 
Perfection we cannot have. “There is,” as he himself said, 
“something in every character which must be for ever 
connived at.” 





THE ALLENDALE WOLF. 

HE children of Allendale and of the fells north of 
Hexham are living at this close of this fourth year 
of the twentieth century in much the same state of terror 
as small girls did in the days when the story of “Little 
Red Riding Hood” was first composed. Their mothers 
dare not send them to school, and they are all fetched 
“ben the house” before dark; while their fathers, the 
shepherds or farmers, expect when they go out to the fold 
or on to the mountainside to find their sheep worried. 
Though this has been going on for many weeks, the resources 
of civilisation are completely baffled by the efforts of one 
animal which wes “improved” off the face of the earth in 

those parts about the close of the sixteenth century. 

The reincarnation of the hereditary foe of children and 
of cattle in the border county was caused by the escape of 
the beast from a private collection in one of the county 
towns. Visitors to the London “ Zoo” last summer may very 
possibly have had some misgivings as to whether a remark- 
ably fine pair of three-pa:ts-crown wolves which were kept 
in an enclosure made of wire netting might not one day 
succeed in doing the same, though whether, if they had done 
so, they would have found a suitable wilderness in which to 
set up successfully in the best classic manner of wolves, as 
the Allendale monster has done, may be doubted. The 
latter found itself in just the surroundings in which it once 
flourished in this country, a district where artificial woods 
have taken the place of the old low-ground forest, and 
where hundreds of square miles of mountain and fell, peopled 
mainly by curlews and sheep, carry almost as few inhabi- 
tants to the acre as can be found anywhere in the North, 
except on the Pennines. But in the old days the wolf and 
the robber equally precluded keeping sheep, which hardly 





— Ene ee natal 
appeared even on the Cheviots till after the Act of Union, 
At the present day the whole country is a vast sheep 
farm, and their hereditary foe, having recruited the inner 
wolf with mutton killed on a modest scale which would 
probably be deemed “necessaries” in any lupine circle, hag 
begun to slay and ravage the folds out of mere lightness of 
heart, the natural outcome of what has not been the lot of 
wolves since the memory of man,—a real superabundance of 
mutton. Forty sheep were debited to its account in one week, 
On Sunday last, in broad daylight, it killed four and badly 
worried another; and an anxious shepherd driving his flock 
along a road that evening saw the big grey wolf hop up on 
to a wall, whence it lightly scanned the sheep, and then, seeing 
the shepherd, retired to a neighbouring wood. There it wag 
sought by twenty men with guns, and many beaters, but 
was not seen. Last week forty armed shepherds gur. 
rounded a wood to which it had been tracked, but the 
wolf had a wolf’s own luck. It broke cover past the 
worst shot of the party, who missed it. It is still at 
large, and judging from the experience and practice 
of Russian sportsmen, who with those in Hungary are 
the only people in Europe who have any experience in 
wolf shooting or hunting, it is very likely that the creature 
will be too cunning for the shepherds. In Russia the greatest 
care is taken to harbour a wolf in a portion of forest, and 
when this is done “stops” are often set round it all night, 
Next day the guns are posted by experienced local men, and 
in addition large wolfhounds are held ready, if any can be 
had, to slip at the animal if missed or wounded. 

The whole incident has a parallel in the extraordinary 
career of the “Great Dog of Ennerdale,” a very large half. 
bred mastiff which maintained itself for several seasons by 
sheep-killing in Cumberland in the Lake District. When 
chased by local packs of hounds, it would throw itself on its 
back, put up its feet, and surrender at discretion, whereon 
the hounds would decline to touch it. We believe that its 
skin is still kept in the neighbourhood where it was ultimately 
shot. Not even the famous white wolf of the Currumpaw 
pack, as described by Mr. Seton-Thompson, was more full of 
cunning and resource. 

This awakened echo of an uncomfortable past does explain 
in a very vivid fashion the frightful incubus which one savage 
beast might become in days when man was at a disadvantage 
with the beasts, both in weapons and in power of movement. 
The mythical heroes seem in nearly every case to have 
“entered public life” on the very just qualification of killing 
some murderous and extremely cunning wild animal which 
had become an established curse to a district. Doubtless 
they felt obliged to live up to their reputation, which accounts 
for Hercules not being contented with the killing of the 
Nemaean lion only. Later, instead of being a hero, the 
deliverer from some local wild beast became a saint. If the 
Church had permitted the canonisation of an animal, there 
is little doubt that the Welsh hound ‘ Gelert’ would have had 
a deserved place in the Calendar. Harold Hardrada claimed 
distinction for having, among other exploits, killed an enormous 
crocodile when in Egypt, which we may assume to have played 
the part of the Mugger of Muggerghaut, on some reach of the 
Nile where his Varangians were temporarily encamped. 

But a crocodile has its limits of range. The were-wolf, 
the lion, the tiger, the leopard, and the bear have none. 
Probably no pressure from any human foes, however malignant, 
bore so cruelly on the weakly armed races of the earth as 
the night-long terror in the shape of the determined local 
wild beast. In all the old stories he is always a creature 
with a special haunt,—the Nemaean lion or the hydra of the 
marsh of Lerna. At the present moment this frightful and 
incarnate persecutor flourishes unchecked in many parts even 
of the British Empire. The tale of the two lions of the Tsavo 
River—note the persistence of the local and limited range of 
these scourges of humanity—has been already told in the 
Spectator. They exhibited all the mixture of extreme cunning 
and of boldness which characterises the typical animal 
“persecutor” of man. More than sixty Indian coolies, as 
well as numbers of the natives employed on the Uganda line, 
were killed and eaten by them. They stopped the construction 
of the railway, and more than a thousand labourers became 
“ arboreal,” and slept on platforms in trees. It is satisfactory 
to think that the killing of such ferocious and astute enemies 
as these two lions has a kind of reward as of old. The young 
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a 
engineer who succeeded, after many risks, in shooting them 
entered the Yeomanry as a subaltern in the Boer War, 
and by its close was a Lieutenant-Colonel in command of a 
regiment. ’ : 

The case of the Tsavo River lions was matched in some 
degree by the enterprise of a tiger in the Mandha district in 
India. It was not a mangy invalid, like some man-eaters, 
but “an exceedingly powerful beast of unexampled ferocity 
and audacity.” It turned highwayman, and completely 
stopped the traffic on the ordinary road. Its habit was to kill 
only the drivers of the native carts. It might have killed 
the bullocks, but this did not suit its taste. It was the 
driver who was in every case carried off and eaten. The 
natives thought that by passing in company with several! 
carts together they would be safe. But the tiger was equal 
to the emergency, and seized the man on the last cart. The 
road was deserted, and though a price was set on the animal’s 
head, no one could shoot it. At last the police superintendent 
hit on a happy thought, somewhat like that by which Colonel 
Patterson trapped one of the T’savo River lions. He baited a 
cart, not with a live man, but with a dummy, and the 
bullocks in this were attached to another cart, also drawn 
by bullocks, and covered by a strong bamboo cage in 
which the superintendent sat with the driver. “Suddenly 
there was a roar, a large tiger bounded from the jungle, 
and with extraordinary quickness seized the dummy driver 
from his seat in the rearmost cart, and dragged it to the 
jungle.” but the bullocks in both carts, terrified at the roar, 
bolted instantly at such a pace that it was impossible to 
shoot from the one in front, and the tiger had to be left to 
enjoy the stuffed straw in the dummy. It was not till some 
time later that the tiger was shot. Another tiger, killed by 
Sir Samuel Baker, who preserved the above anecdote, was 
only a cattle-killer, but was so clever, or so lucky, that it 
was reported to be shot-proof. It had been beaten for for so 
many years by Europeaus passing that way that the trees 
near the regular paths were occupied by old “ macharns” 
like old crows’ nests, which were merely mended up for a 
new-comer ! 

General Douglas Hamilton, whose hunting notes were 
published after his death in that very fine and original book, 
“Records of Sport in Southern India” (London: R. H. Porter, 
21s.), mentions a man-slaying animal which seemed to bear a 
charmed life. The tigress which the last Indian Government 
Reports debit with twenty-three human lives was a mere 
amateur compared to this, which lived at the foot of the 
Nilgiri Hills. It was known to have killed two hundred 
human beings. Yet for years it baffled all attempts to shoot 
it. Driving the jungle or picketing bullocks was quite useless, 
and it only fell at last to the rifle of a European who followed 
up the trail instantly after it had killed a woman as she was 
drawing water from a stream. 

The desolating curse which a cunning and savage beast 
may become in quite civilised districts is also illustrated in 
the reminiscences of Mr. Thomas Webber, lately published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold under the title of “The Forests of 
Upper India ” (12s. 6d. net). The beast was known as the Juli 
tiger. It haunted a very large extent of country through 
which the road passes from Juli to Naini Tal. For three 
years hardly a week passed without a death being reported 
as due to the Juli tiger. Ghoorka soldiers were detailed in 
batches to try to kill it, but without result. The tiger was 
believed to be the son of a man-eating tigress, and to contain 
within its body the reasoning elements of all the souls of its 
own and its mother’s human victims. Thus provided, its 
cunning was regarded as equalling some three hundred man- 
power, for its own victims were calculated at between two and 
three hundred men, women, and children. It was ultimately 
shot by Mr. Webber, after a persevering and painful hunt in 
the hottest season of the year. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE POWER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


[To tug Epitor or THe “ SPEectTaToR.”) 
Sir,—As you have given the powerful support of the Spectator 
to Mr. Sidney Low’s contentions as to the decrease of the 
power of the House of Commons, would you kindly concede 
some space to another view of the subject from a Scottish 





journalist who has attended the Gallery for nearly a quarter 
of a century? Assertions with regard to the deterioration of 
the House have become common, but are rarely made by 
members who have sat in it for a long period; and I think 
that its decreased power over the Cabinet is due, in great 
measure, t peculiar circumstances, such as the huge size of 
the Ministerial party, which enables the Government to dis- 
regard the censure even of strong sections, and also to the 
callousness which corrodes Mr. Balfour’s character. 


Does not Mr. Sidney Low in “The Governance of England” 
put his case too high? He sneers at the House of Commons as @ 
big, miscellaneous public meeting, and describes the Ministry as 
the maker of new laws, saying that the Opposition protest 
powerlessly at every stage, and that the non-official Minis- 
terialists are able to do no more than affect the treatment of 
details. He cites specially the case of the Unionist opposition 
to the Home-rule Bill of 1898, and asserts that, for all the 
practical effect the Unionist speeches had on the fortunes 
of the Bill in the House of Commons itself, “they might as 
well have been delivered in St. James’s Hall.” It is true 
that the Bill passed the House of Commons; but had it not 
been for the persistency and force of the opposition there the 
Peers might not have ventured to throw the measure out, or 
after they had done so their action might not have been endorsed 
by the country. The abandonment of the proposed vote for the 
erection of a Cromwell statue was an instance of the power of 
the House in the same Parliament. 

According to Mr. Low, a Ministry can count on the support of 
its Parliamentary majority for any legislative project “so long as 
the majority holds together.” This is begging the question. It 
may be by the majority not holding together that the House 
asserts its power; and although an adverse vote is rare, the 
influence of the House is steadily, although almost imperceptibly, 
exercised. Sometimes, for instance, a private Member’s Bill is 
forced upon the Government. It is true, as Mr. Low remarks, 
that they have not yet taken up the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
but the reason may be that on this subject a great section of 
those who vote for the Bill are not in earnest about it. Mr. Low 
says that Cabinet authority over legislation is almost unrestrained. 
Yet he admits that the London Education Bill of 1903 was almost 
recast. The Vaccination Bill also was recast beyond the recog- 
nition of Mr. Chaplin. 

Although we see what ill a Government may do in spite of the 
House of Commons, we know not what is prevented by the fear 
of that Assembly. Will Mr. Low or the editor of the Spectator 
maintain that the Cabinet in framing a Redistribution Bill does 
not seriously consider whether its provisions will be acceptable 
to the House? Bills which are announced in the King’s Speech 
may be left in Departmental pigeon-holes on account of the 
threatened opposition of Parliament; others introduced may be 
abandoned at the end of the Session because they are found to 
be unacceptable. “ Want of time” is a convenient formula, 

The Closure is certainly a powerful instrument at the hand of 
the Government. I do not intend, however, to be paradoxical 
when I say that the Closure encourages discussion, and that 
perhaps it does not enable any measure to be carried which 
might not have been carried without it. Opponents think it 
their duty now to protract discussion till the Closure is applied. 
The most perceptible change in the House of Commons during 
the past quarter of a century has been the increase in the number 
of Members who take part in its business and debates. It is 
scarcely correct in these days to write of “long files of speechless 
men.” 

You say in your review of Mr. Low’s book (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 8rd) that votes nowadays are not turned. Were votes on 
the Unionist side not turned in the Fiscal debate at the opening 
of last Session by the assurances of Mr. Akers-Douglas? I 
have several times been told by Members that their votes had 
been affected, if not turned, by debate. They abstained when 
they had intended to vote, or they voted when they had intended 
to abstain. You refer also to “the growing habit” of sending 
deputations direct to Ministers. Those that go to Ministers 
are only a small proportion of the deputations received by 
private Members. 

If the House of Commons should lose its power, part of the 
responsibility will lie with the Press. In the provinces and in 
Scotland most of the newspapers still attach value to Parlia- 
mentary reports. In London there is a rapid tendency to replace 
these reports by snippets and notes. Only a few of the London 
newspapers now employ a staff to do a complete special report. 
One great newspaper has just informed its staff that their services 
will not be required next Session. Clever journalists are sent to 
the Gallery to write impressions or sketches ; if their own interest 
in Parliament is slight, they spend as little time as possible in 
the Gallery, and rely on scenes and speculations. When these 
are not forthcoming, Parliament is supposed to be “ played out.” 
It is still possible, I believe, to give the average man a wholesome 
interest in the everyday proceedings of the House of Commons. 


—lI am, Sir, &c., ALEX. MACKINTOSH. 


[Our correspondent must not suppose that the Spectator 
endorses everything said by Mr. Low in disparagement of the 
House of Commons, though in reviewing his work we no 
doubt brought out his very able point of view strongly, and 
expressed our agreement with some portions of that view. 
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That the House of Commons shall revive in influence and 
authority is our hope.—Eb. Spectator.] 





CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It is not right that Mr. F. I. Cooke should be allowed 
unchallenged to assert that Lord Milner wrote any letter 
containing the passage Mr. Cooke asserts to have been con- 
tained in it (Spectator, December 10th). From inherent 
evidence, that passage surely cannot be authentic. Shortly, 
the alleged passage is this:—7,000 Chinese labourers 
involve the employment of 1,000 white “workmen,” or 
“fitters,” as they are termed; 500 of these are married, 
each household giving an average of five per family; 
this makes 3,000 whites. Every 1,000 “white men 
engaged in the mines” implies a “ population” of 1,000 
engaged in subsidiary trades; of these “men” a larger 
proportion ave married than in the case of miners, there- 
fore “all told there are at least 8,000 to 10,000 white 
people who have found employment and means of 
livelihood as a direct result of the importation of 7,000 
Chinese.” Q.E.D. It appears, Sir, from the last returns 
that there are now 17,000 Chinamen on the Rand, so 
that there should be now 23,000 of this happy white 
population. But that is not all. There are 70,000 Kaffirs 
employed in the mines. There must be the same ratio of 
white men, or “fitters,” to the Kaffirs as to the Chinese. 
Therefore there should be a population of 700,000 white people 
“in prosperous conditions” living now on the Rand. Surely, 
Sir, it is not too much to say that this alleged letter can 
scarcely be authentic. To such shifts are supporters of 
Chinese labour driven,—I am, Sir, &c., 
HicH VELD. 

[Our correspondent makes a very complete reductio ad 
absurdum of Lord Milner’s figures, but we see no evidence 
whatever for his suggestion that the letter is not authentic, 
—unless, indeed, he makes it in irony. It was published in 
all the papers, and its authenticity has nowhere been called in 
dispute. We may note also that Lord Milner evidently assumes 
that the Chinese labourers are all celibates, and that none 
of their women are indentured with them. This is somewhat 
strange, since it was distinctly understood during the debates 
in Parliament that women were to accompany the miners. 
Are we to understand that this pledge was for Parliamentary 
consumption only,—that it was never intended to carry it 
into practice P—Ep. Spectator.] 





EUROPE IN AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the interesting article, “The Oversea Empire of 
France,” in your issue of December 10th, you rightly remark : 
“ While the British, German, and Portuguese possessions in 
Africa are dotted haphazard about the map, France has her 
mainland possessions brought into direct relation with each 
other,—a matter not only of immense strategic, but also of 
immense commercial, importance.” The rivalry between 
Britain and Germany dates from Germany’s first appear- 
ance in Africa twenty years ago, and is largely due to this 
interlacing of territory, whereby neither Power is free to 
develop in a natural way. British territory or influence 
should run in an unbroken line from Alexandria to the 
Cape. Germany should be able to acquire the oversea 
Empire for which she yearns in the Gulf of Guinea. The 
two Powers should agree to redivide their “spheres of 
influence,” so that neither should be in the way of the other. 
—I an, Sir, &c., OC. T. Kwauvs, 

Bradford. 

[We wish such a policy of “swapping” odd bits were 
possible, but we fear the practical difficulties would prove 
insuperable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHRISTIANITY, PROTECTION, AND FREE-TRADE. 
(To Tae EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—We have heard of the French lady who, tired of 

Revolution-jargon concerning “‘liberté, égalité, et fraternité,” 

said: “Si j'avais un frére, je l’appellerais mon cousin”; but 

humanity's goal, however distant, is immovable, and though 

the nations still “rage” against one another, we must believe 


more,” and when international brotherhood shall be wide aa 
the blue canopy above us. The slow-grinding wheels of 
history show that this is the intention of the All-Father 
and just now especially we can mark horizon signs of 
lessening estrangements; the very Socialists are looking 
for evolution rather than for revolution, and, as your issue of 
November 19th tells, some of our thoughtful clergy are pro- 
testing against the moral wrongs, corruption, and intensify. 
ing of rivalries and divisions caused by Protection in other 
countries. Long ago the “ Letters-Missive of Edward VI.” 
gave a prophetic argument unconsciously for future Free. 
trade principles :— 

“The God of Heaven and earth, greatly providi ; 

would not that all things should : pind; Fipeon fotos 
end that one should have need of another, that by this meang 
friendship might be established among all men, and every ong 
seek to gratify all.” 
Were we loyal to those ideas, there would be no wars to secure 
the markets of the world. Cobden never limited his view of 
Free-trade to its commercial principles and material interests, 
He believed— 


“that the physical gain will be the smallest gain to humanity 


from the success of this principle. I see in it that which shall act 
on the moral world as the principle of gravitation in the universe 
—drawing men together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race 
and creed, and language, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal 
peac In the dim future I believe that the effect of the 
triumph of this principle will be to change the face of the world 
seis ake that the desire and the motive for large and mighty 
Empires, for gigantic armies and great navies,—for those 
materials which are used for the destruction of life and the 
desolation of the rewards of labour,—will die away; I believe 
that such things will cease to be necessary, or to be used, when 
man becomes one family, and freely exchanges the fruits of hig 
labour with his brother man.” 


This is a noble anticipation, and may England still hold it, 


and continue “on the side of the angels.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellington, Somerset. CaROLINE Fox. 


[We fear that the hopes of Free-trade putting an end to 
war are but slight. But even if they are, we are content to 
know that Free-trade prevents waste, increases the mutual 
benefits of exchange, and tends to a wider and juster distri- 
bution of the world’s goods. On the other hand, Protection 
wastes the world’s wealth, diminishes the benefits of exchange, 
corrupts the body politic, and widens the gulf between wealth 
and poverty. Under it the poor grow poorer and the rich 
richer. That is quite enough for us, and we shall not attempt 
to look for an impossible millennium from Free-trade.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





MR. MacIVER AND MR. AUSTIN TAYLOR. 
[To tHe Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—You were good enough to publish a letter from me on 
November 26th, andI venture once more to trespass upon your 
kindness by asking to be allowed to make some reply to Mr, 
Austin Taylor’s second letter. It is well, perhaps, to dismiss 
irrelevant matter, and to recall attention to the question at 
issue. Mr. Taylor's first letter was an endeavour to show that 
Protection had “killed American shipbuilding.” My answer 
was, in effect, that Protection had nothing whatever to do with 
it; and I endeavoured to show that the real difficulties which 
tended to make shipbuilding more costly in the United States 
than in this country were not those suggested by Mr. Taylor. 
I pointed out (not upon my own authority, but upon that of 
people in the trade) that American shipbuilding was handi- 
capped, to some extent by higher wages, but principally by 
climate, which, especially during the extreme cold of winter, 
operated as a hindrance to iron and steel shipbuilding work 
in the open. I also pointed out that the American shipbuilder 
practically enjoyed the blessings of Free-trade, inasmuch as 
all shipbuilding materials were admitted duty free. In support 
of this contention I give you the following extract from the 
United States Tariff Act, Section 12 :-— 

“That all materials of foreign production which may be neces- 
sary for the construction of vessels built in the United States 
for foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of being 
employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and all such 
materiais necessary for the building of their machinery and all 
articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be im- 
ported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials 
have been used for such purposes no duties shall be paid 





there will come a time when they “shall not learn war any 


thereon.” 
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Therefore I think that as regards American shipbuilding Mr. 
Taylor's illustration of the iniquities of Protection is a most 
unfortunate one, inasmuch as that particular business—which 
he says has been killed by Protection—happens to be carried 
on, 80 far as concerns actual ship construction, under Free- 
trade conditions. It is precisely under these Free-trade 
conditions, plainly indicated by his exemption from Custom 
import-duties, that the American shipbuilder is unable 
successfully to compete as to price with the shipbuilders of 
this country. But when you come to shipowning it is a dif- 
ferent matter. Here Protection steps in, not to kill American 
shipbuilding, but to help the American shipbuilder. It is by 
reason of such Protection as affecting the shipowner that I 
argued, and I think not unreasonably, that without Protection 
American shipbuilding would scarcely exist, because, as 
appears to me, the American shipowner would not build at 
home, even for the coasting trade, if he were able to purchase 
more cheaply abroad. He could, undoubtedly, purchase more 
cheaply abroad if he were free todoso; but the American 
shipowner, a8 everybody knows, is debarred from purchasing 
abroad because ships built abroad are not entitled to American 
registry; and itis for these reasons that I do not think a 
Protective system which obliges our American friends to 
build their vessels in the United States can truly be said to 
have killed shipbuilding in that country. I have been 
referring throughout to shipbuilding in iron and steel. In 
the old days of wooden shipbuilding, when the American flag 
was to be seen upon every sea, our friends across the Atlantic 
were Protectionists, as they are to-day, and their shipping 
prospered. They had great natural advantages in regard to 
cheap timber; but with the advent of other shipbuilding 
material the American shipbuilder had to face altered con- 
ditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davip MacIver, 
M.P. for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool. 

16 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 

(If Mr. Austin Taylor desires to deal with any matter of 
fact in this letter, we shall be glad to afford him space to do 
so, but such communication must be the last in this corre- 
spondence. For ourselves, we can only say that when we find 
that Protectionist America cannot compete with Free-trade 
Britain in shipbuilding, though America has such an immense 
product of steel, iron, and timber, we are at a loss to know 
what it is, if it is not Protection, which so terribly handicaps 
the American shipbuilder. Mr. Maclver will, we trust, 
pardon us if we cannot take his climatic excuse seriously. 
Even if the Eastern States have an unsuitable climate, which, 
however, we cannot admit, there are hundreds of places on 
the vast coast-line, Atlantic and Pacific, of America with 
ideal climates for out-of-door work.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SIZE OF PERCH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—It may interest Sir Audley Gosling (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 3rd) to know that two perch, weighing respectively 4 1b. 2 oz. 
and 41b. 6 oz., were taken this year by a gentleman fishing with 
line bait for pike. Iam well acquainted with the pond, as it 
formerly belonged to me. It was made forty years ago, and at 
that time was about half an acre in extent, but since then quite 
a third has silted up. It is fed neither by springs nor stream, 
but depends entirely on the surface drainage of some thirty 
acres of watershed (and the overflow of two cesspools and a 
slaughter-house). The bottom is composed of marl; there 
are no reeds or aquatic weeds to aid spawning fish, but it 
simply swarms with roach, perch, carp, tench, and gudgeon. 
I once turned in twenty pike some twelve years ago, but have 
never seen a sign of them since.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. ASHBURNHAM. 
St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, W. 





A SLOW SLEEPER. 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 19th ult. that Mr. Hussey, 
in his “ Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent,” thinks that 
nothing for sheer humour of a quiet sort beats Sir John 
Godfrey’s reply when he was asked why he was invariably late 
up inthe morning. “The fact is,” he said, “I sleep slow.” 
I think Marryat in “ Peter Simple” narrates the story better 
than Sir John remembered it (a midshipman log.) : 





“* Here’s Tompkins who can snore for fourteen hours at a 

stretch without once turning round...... and finish his 
nap on the chest during the whole of the day.’ But Tompkins 
defended himself by saying that some people were very 
quick in doing things and others were very slow; that he 
was one of the slow ones; and that he did not in reality obtain 
more refreshment from his long naps than other people did 
in short ones, because he slept much slower than they did. 
This ingenious argument was, however, overruled nem. con., as 
it was proved that he ate pudding faster than any one in the 
mess.” 
Was the story original with Marryat? I cannot say. ButI 
have often thought it would not bea bad exercise in these days 
of “prize competitions” to hunt up the origin of witticisms 
to their earliest appearance on record. Sillier things are 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Payne. 

65 Grove Park, Denmark Hill, 8.B. 





“FAIRLY TAKES THE CAKE.” 
(To raz Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In your review of Mr. Platt’s “ Alia” in the Spectator 
of December 3rd you ask if “fairly takes the cake” hasa 
classical parent. Whatever its origin (is it the “ cake-walk” P), 
readers of Aristophanes will remember at least two passages 
where the classical parallel occurs,— Thesm.,” 94, rod yap 
rexvaelew nutrepos 6 wupemovs, anda similar passage in “ Eq.,” 
277. Another classical equivalent for modern slang is pre 
served by Suidas,—ojxos yevoluny, “Take me ’ome.’—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. MaxwELtt Ebmonps. 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 





PORT HAMILTON. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPEcTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your leading article on the war in the Spectator of 
December 10th you say: “It seems to us far more likely that 
the Russian Fleet, whatever happens, will now attempt to 
make its way to Vladivostok.” Is not this written in forget- 
fulness of the fact that no ship can approach Vladivostok 
within sixty miles for ice—and this will be the case till May— 
and ‘that the Tsugaru Strait is also closed by ice? If the 
Russian Fleet persists on its voyage, and should defeat the 
Japanese, who are waiting for it off Formosa, the Admiral 
must seek an ice-free base. The best of such possible bases 
would be Port Hamilton, a small island easily defensible, and 
possessing an excellent harbour. From this coign of vantage 
the Russians (once in command of the sea) could stop all 
communication between Japan and Korea and Manchuria, 
and also harass the coasts and ports of Japan. They would 
doubtless obtain supplies through Kiao-chow, Shanghai, and 
other Chinese ports. In view of such an eventuality, would 
it not be desirable for Great Britain practically to reoccupy 
Port Hamilton, a place of which we formerly had possession, 
and so prevent its being made a base for the Russian Fleet ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Geo. BLAKE WALKER. 
Tankersley Grange, near Barnsley. 


[To occupy Port Hamilton in the circumstances suggested 
would be an act of war directed against Russia which we are 
in no way called upon to commit by our Treaty with Japan. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





“CLERISY.” 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Does not Coleridge spell it with an“s”? Certainly 
Emerson does; and I think Coleridge also spells it with an “‘e,” 
—cleresy”’; at least so I quoted it ina printed sermon or 
essay of my own of many years ago,—I quite forget when 
and which. Again, “the cleresy” are not Churches, but 
classes or types of men, and, I presume, women,—unordained 
persons who preach and teach and have something to say 
about morals and ethics, poets, essayists, public speakers, and 
the like. ‘The clergy” used to be exclusively ministers of 
the Anglican Church, but the designation is now frequently 
applied to our Nonconformist brethren, as is the title 
Reverend. “The cleresy” are not necessarily clergymen or 
Dissenting ministers, but include many Members of Parlia- 
ment and a sprinkling of the nobility. If Iam presumptuous, 
pray pardon me; I have observed thet you do not profess 
infallibility.—I am, Sir, &., S. B. James. 
Northmarston. 
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CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Wr acknowledge the fo'lowing sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott... .. £1 1 0] R. M. Stevenson . £ 0 0 

t Evans ase w. 1 1 0} Tom Bullough... ae oe et aD 

W. M. Cooper ... a .. 1 1 O| Trinity College, Oxford .. 11 0 
David Gillespie ... wo am. ~ £3 0 6 


The County Gentleman informs us that the following, among 
others, have become patrons of the Exhibition since our last issue : 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Jersey, the Earl of 
Lytton, the Bishop of Chester, and Mr. Henry Asquith. 


We are asked to state that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to Mr. P. C. Burton, “The County 
Gentleman” Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








POETRY. 


A PICTURE POSTCARD. 
Upon my sheaf of letters lies, 

This dark December morning, 
A picture of Italian skies, 

The sober heap adorning; 
A vision of a purple bay, 

A town all red and yellow, 
How dreary is our winter grey 

Beside that sunshine mellow! 





But though your southern paradise 
A moment sets us longing, 

We treasure more if we are wise 
The good to us belonging ; 

When you to the Campanian shore 
Fled with the fickle swallow, 

You left some neighbours at our door, 
Like us, who could not follow. 


As round us to receive their dole 
They crowd and flock together, 
We grow akin to them in soul, 
And almost of one feather. 
Yea! in the barren, roseless hours 
When frost the ground doth harden, 
The birds shall be our winter flowers, 
And blossom in our garden. 
There tits and blue-caps, starlings too, 
Now take their summer wages ; 
The place would be just like the “ Zoo,” 
Only it has no cages. 
“ Outdoor relief” for all is spread, 
But robins, when they’re able, 
Will “come into the House” instead, 
And breakfast on the table. 
And oft, when heavy with the snow 
The laurel boughs are drooping, 
Great gulls with wings like Cupid’s bow 
Come o’er the banquet swooping. 
Here one and all, this truce of God 
Their wilder nature taming, 
Tread fearless as through Eden trod 
The beasts for Adam’s naming. 
Enjoy who will the cruel South 
Where weakness goes unpitied, 
Where larks are dainties for the mouth, 
And thrushes snared and spitted! 
Our weather may be somewhat hard, 
But surely men are harder 
When tiny songsters they regard 
As booty for the larder. 
Come rain or snow, come hail or rime, 
We, tethered here by duty, 
Envy you not your softer clime 
Nor all its garish beauty. 
But draw we nearer to our friends 
The way that Winter taught us, 
And nobly sball he make amends 
For any ills he brought us. 
R. H. Law. 





ee 
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SOPHOCLES.* 

Tux birth of tragedy is one of the wonders of literature 
From obscure and rude beginnings, of little interest except to 
scholars, it seems to leap Pallas-like into the full dignit 

of divine life. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides mice 
suddenly from the darkness, not as novices, but as masters 
in anew art. They rise at once to a height of tragic power 
which in all after centuries has never, except in a single 
instance, been surpassed. Prometheus and Cassandra 
Oedipus and Antigone, Medea and Phaedra, are dramatic 
creations born to immortality. They are figures wrought in 
“such stuff as dreams are made of,” but so wrought that they 
defy time, and, to the eye of the mind, are the most living of 
realities. For generations the plays in which they appear 
have, to use Aristotle’s famous phrase, “ purged with pity and 
terror” the hearts of thousands who never saw, or needed to 
see, them performed. And why is this? What is the secret 
of this imperishable power? Simply that the Greek drama. 
tists were great poets, and also fully grasped that the 
essential object of tragedy is to appeal, not to the senses, but 
to the imagination. Indeed, though it may seem a paradox, 
the truest dramatic art has little to do with scenic repre- 
sentation, as any one may see who will examine the wonderful 
second chapter of that noblest of spiritual dramas, the Book 
of Job. A tragedian must, no doubt, write so as to suit the 
stage; but he must also transcend it. He may compose 
scenes which are eminently spectacular, or which lend them. 
selves to fine acting; but he must know that his real appeal 
is neither to eye nor ear, but to the mind,—and this the 
Greeks fully understood. They describe, indeed, the proper 
effect of tragedy by a single and unique word,—Woxaywyia, 
It is a term, derived from necromancy, which describes “ the 
casting of a charm” or “spell upon the soul”; and it ig 
exactly in this power that the genius of Sophocles consists. 
With the sole magic of woven words he masters the spirit and 
leads it into another world. He writes, no doubt, for the stage. 
The Ajax, for instance, was famous throughout antiquity 
for its scenic effect; the Oedipus Rex is rich in dramatic 
situations, and there is no more tragic picture than that 
where Antigone comes forward reciting her own dirge 
“Unwept, unfriended, unwedded I pass,” she says, “ upon my 
last way to my bridal with Death,” even because, 
she adds in her last words, “I have held holiness in honour 
(ryv edoeBiav o¢8icaca).” Not even Lady Jane Grey, as she 
stands upon the scaffold and speaks to the people, saying, 
“I doo wash my handes in innocencie,” seems a figure more 
real or more pathetic. And yet even the part of Antigone is 
one which appeals chiefly to the mind. It is such a fine 
portrayal of a pure soul brought into sharpest conflict with 
circumstance, whose strength is made perfect in weakness, 
it is such a delicate image of quiet, timid, but unshrink- 
ing obedience to what, amid all trouble and perplexity, seems 
duty, that it almost refuses material embodiment. Or take 
the contrasted case of Philoctetes. With his gangrened 
wounds and suffering soul, with his pain and passion, he 
is a figure that appals the mind, but on the stage would 
only horrify, while the whole interest of the play consists 
in the skill with which the mental attitude of Neoptolemus 
towards him is depicted. And in the Oedipus at Colonus, 
the masterpiece of the poet’s old age, the same spiritual 
element is still more predominant. There is almost no plot 
in the piece, while the setting is of the simplest, and yet it is 
a great play. Blind, bent, and an outcast, Oedipus is led 
forward by his daughter, a being overburdened with horrors 
unspeakable, whose very name stirs loathing, and whose 
presence is pollution. And then Sophocles begins to raise 
that bowed and blighted form until it attains the full stature 
of tragic greatness. As Oedipus melts with tenderest pity for 
his daughters or burns with unrelenting anger against his 
sons, as he confronts Creon with passionate scorn or greets 
Theseus with princely courtesy, we begin to see the man. As 
he discloses the dark unpitying doom which bas dogged his 
life, horror and repulsion are transformed into awe and pity. 
The beggar'’s garb seems to drop away from him, and we 








* The Tragedies of Sophocles. 
C. Jebb. 


Translated into English Prose by Sir Richard 
Cambridge : at the University Press. [5s. net.) 
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a mighty spirit which even the gods cannot crush. 
sgh diy » or complaining; he only knows that he 
has not willingly done evil, that he “is more sinned against 
than sinning,” and that at last there comes “a ceasing ” even 
to misery. “ Not to be born is, past all prizing, best,” but 
now the gods have granted him that which is “next best by 
Wiihidiste srs.e to pass thither, whence he came.” Not by 
dying but by strange translation shall his passing be, and, 
when the hour comes, he leads the way to the place of his 
departure erect, unfaltering, and unguided, a royal figure 
clothed by the poet’s art in all the majesty of mysterious 
suffering. And then there is no more. The final scene is 
not shown, it is not even related. “We looked back,” says 
the messenger, “ and Oedipus we saw nowhere any more, but 
Theseus alone, holding his hand before his face to screen his 
eyes, as if some dread sight had been seen, and such as none 
might endure to behold.” This is true tragic art, appealing 
not to the senses, but to the imagination. The Oedipus at 
Colonus seems now to manya dull play, but an age which 
considers that the scene-painter can improve Hamlet, The 
Tempest, or King Lear would do well to search for the secret 
of its power. 

Sophocles, however, has not only that imaginative power 
which is the essential quality in a tragedian, but he has also, 
what is its necessary complement, a great mastery of style. 
Aristophanes, who can parody Aeschylus and Euripides, 
ventures on no such attempt in the case of their great rival, 
and indeed his style is not easy either to parody or describe. 
It is equally removed from the grandiloquence of the platform 
and the chatter of the market-place; there is neither ostenta- 
tion nor cleverness, but for the most part, except of course in 
some lyric passages, that great simplicity which is the true 
“echo of a great soul.” And yet this simplicity is not the 
direct expression of feeling, such as we find in Hebrew poetry, 
but the ultimate result of the highest art controlled by the 
purest taste. To take a single instance, when Antigone, in 
answer to Oreon’s plea that she ought to detest the brother 
who had been her country’s foe, justifies herself in the line,— 


ovros ovvex dey AAA aumeiasiv ePuv 


the apparent simplicity of these five words conceals as much 
craftsmanship as Virgil’s famous line—Sunt lacrimae rerum, 
et mentem mortalia tangunt. To translate such words 
is impossible. Inward thought and outward form are so 
interwoven that to divide is to destroy, and throughout 
Sophocles this difficulty recurs. If any one could produce 
a prose rendering of his plays, it is such a scholar as Sir R. 
Jebb, whose version now almost ranks as “authorised.” And 
yet it may, perhaps, be doubted whether he has been wise to 
publish it apart from the text. It was written, to use his 
own words, “from the standpoint of the commentator, as an 
indispensable instrument of lucid interpretation”; but that 
standpoint is not the one from which a version for English 
readers should be produced. The minute accuracy of the 
critic must often be incompatible with real effectiveness, and 
the self-suppression which Sir R. Jebb exhibits perhaps too 
scrupulously, even as a commentator, becomes a positive 
injury in an independent translation where his poetic or 
creative powers need freer play. But, above all, we regret 
that he leaves this volume entirely without an introduction. 
To estimate correctly a writer so simple and yet so subtle, 
so strong and yet so reserved, as Sophocles is the hardest 
of tasks. It is a task which has never yet been adequately 
accomplished, and half-a-dozen pages from the Attic pen of 
his greatest editor would have made this volume a treasure of 
great price. 





SIR WALTER RALEIGH.* 


Mvcu has been written on Raleigh, and much will always be 
written, for to retell the tale of the man who got so much 
joy and sorrow from life is a worthy and heartening 
occupation. Since the large Life by Edwards, we have had 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy’s study of his doings in Ireland, Mr. 
Stebbing’s learned monograph, and Major Martin Hume’s 


excellent summary of the latest research. Mr. Gardiner, too, | 


has written of him, as of all others of his time, with insight 
and wisdom. But there is ample room for another study of 
the man, since certain events in his life are ever coming into 





* Sir Walter Raleigh. By Sir Rennell Rodd, ‘English Men of Action.” 
London; Macmillan and Co, [2s, 6d] 


clearer perspective, and it is well to have the lines often recut 
and the colours freshened. Sir Rennell Rodd, following up 
the subject of his old “ Newdigate” poem, has found time in 
a busy life to prepare an exceedingly careful narrative of 
Raleigh’s career, and an acute and sympathetic study of his 
mind and character. It is well that such a Life should be 
written by a man of affairs, for Raleigh moved in the air of 
the open world, and no academic dissection can find the secret 
of that swift and brilliant spirit. Sir Rennell Rodd has 
examined the tangled web of his history with much industry, 
and all the impartiality that could be desired. He seems to 
us not quite to realise the strength of the legal case against 
Raleigh at his first trial, on the current view of the law of 
treason. Sir Walter throughout his whole life suffered much 
from injustice, but it was rarely technical injustice, since he 
had an unfortunate gift of putting himself formally in the 
wrong. The true apologia for him is not an attack upon his 
traducers so much as a glorification of the extraordinary 
mental and spiritual qualities which transcend his frequent 
mistakes. To estimate his position requires subtlety and 
sympathy, as with all men of genius, and a prosaic record of 
achievements involves us in contradictions. His popular fame 
is second to none, for he has accomplished the rare feat of 
capturing the imagination of his countrymen. This in itself 
means greatness; but to explain the why and the wherefore of 
it is not so simple. 

There is no figure of more dazzling versatility in om 
English history, and to this brilliance he owed his mis- 
fortunes. There was no unity in his mind or his career, and 
therein he typifies the great age of Elizabeth, when the whole 
world went a-pioneering. Had he been bound to a hard 
profession, seafaring or soldiering or high politics, his nature 
might have been constrained into a narrower channel, and he 
would have gained in effectiveness what he lost in attraction ; 
but his fate was courtiership and adventure, which aggravated 
in a sense his natural faults. We have his own confession on 
the solemn eve of death that he was a “man full of vanity,” 
who had lived his life “in such callings as have been most 
inducing to it.” He had the brilliant man’s contempt for 
dulness, the swift man’s contempt for the slow, the many- 
sided man’s contempt for the narrow, the subtle man’s con- 
tempt for the formal and the pedantic: all of which were 
dangerous endowments at the Court of Elizabeth or James, 
“He was a, tall, handsome, and bold man,” wrote Aubrey, 
“but his naeve was that he was damnable proud..... ‘ 
He had an awfulness and ascendency in his aspect over other 
mortals.” Modelling himself, consciously no doubt, on the 
cortegiano of Baldassare Castiglione, he was well fitted to win 
the first moves in the game of Court favour, but certain to be 
the loser at the end. For he was not made for a subordinate 
in any sphere. No man ever was more essentially a leader, 
dominating his followers with affection and awe, inspiring 
them with his own unshaken confidence and unfaltering 
courage. The farce of rivalry with a Cecil or an Essex could 
not long be kept up; indeed, it is to Raleigh’s credit that 
he was capable of so losing himself in a great cause that, as 
at Cadiz, he could submit to dictation from his inferiors in 
all save rank. Like all men of his stamp, he was popular 
only with his few intimates and with his followers. The 
populace suspected and disliked him. A man who criticised 
his superiors as he did in his Irish administration could not 
be loved by the formal lords in office. The clergy saw in his 
toleration and his eager mind a “ denying of God’s being and 
omnipotence.” It was only when imprisonment took him 
from the arena of strife that people had time to reflect how 
great a spirit burned in the man. 

His tangible achievements are hard to estimate. He has 
written one or two immortal lyrics and several volumes of 
stately prose. In home politics he had at no time great 
influence, and we can judge of his value only from a few 
recorded opinions. His History of the World was, perhaps, 
the earliest work to preach clearly the doctrine that England’s 
| first line of defence must always be at sea, an original opinion 
| in those days in spite of the brilliant record of Elizabethan 
seamen. Though his practice did not always consort with 
| his creed, he may be taken as the earliest advocate of Free- 
' trade. “I think,” he said in the House of Commons, “the 

best course is to set corn at liberty, and leave every man free, 
which is the desire of a true Englishman.” His real fame, 
‘ however, rests upon his travels and colonisation. “Give me 
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leave,” wrote Sir Humphrey Gilbert, “always to live and die 
in this mind, that he is not worthy to live at all that for fear 
or danger of death shunneth his country’s service and his 
own honour”; and the words of his great kinsman might be 
taken as the motto of Raleigh’s own life. He wished to 
serve his country in enterprises which had “daylight and 
honour ” in them, and to give to England “a better Indies 
than the King of Spain has any.” But it was no mere lust of 
conquest. He desired colonies, new Britains oversea, peopled 
with his own race, and not a vague protectorate over savages. 
Like some of a later day, he “thought in continents,” and 
like these same he spent his private fortune on his dreams. 
The plantation of Virginia cost him £40,000, and the Guiana 
Expedition left him nearly bankrupt. He saw little fruit 
of his labours, for England had still to learn the art of 
colonising and of dealing with native tribes, and serve 
a long and bloody apprenticeship before she acquired that 
aptitude for foreign administration which is her chief glory 
to-day. He introduced also the doctrine that a British sub- 
ject must be protected at whatever cost in any part of the 
world, and that the honour of the flag cannot be made a 
counter in any diplomatic game. His famous declaration en 
the eve of death gives him the right, as Sir Rennell Rodd 
well says, to the title of the first apostle of Empire. There is 
something extraordinarily touching in the tenacity with 
which he held to his ideals, for even in prison he spent on 
Virginia whatever he could save from the wreck of his 
fortune. “I shall yet live,’ he wrote to Cecil, “to see it 
an English nation.” His apparent failure was the founda- 
tion of success, and Sir Rennell Rodd has written of it in 
words as just as they are eloquent :— 

“He was the first who dared to conceive the expansion of 
England, and he adhered with a passionate faith to the conviction 
that the unpeopled shores of earth were the inevitable inherit- 
ance of his own hardy race. To him his countrymen, accepting 
their high mission and proud of their world-wide dominion, must 
ever gratefully look back as the pioneer and prophet of Empire. 
To him the great kindred people, blood of his own blood, whose 
genius of energy has quickened the vast northern continent from 
sea to sea, must ever pay honour as the first who opened to 
civilising influences the threshold of their limitless domain.” 

The truth is that his failure was the failure with which all 
pathfinders must begin. They cannot in the nature of things 
hope for success. They have to teach the world new things, 
and the world must start with rejecting them. An old insti- 
tution cannot be broken down, or a new country settled, in a 
day; and if they win an easy victory, there is generally some- 
thing cheap and shallow in their message. This is the fore- 
most reason why side by side with the sounding reputation 
of Raleigh we can set so little actual achievement. Another 
may be found in his faults of temperament, though perhaps 
his inconstancy is more than balanced by his versatility. 
Had his character been cast in a more sober mould, his 
figure, as we look back, would not have stood at the head of 
so many long avenues of thought and action. It was because 
he saw so many ideals, and desired so many things fiercely, 
that he achieved little in fact, but set moving a spirit which 
achieved all. ‘“ Eloquent, just and mighty death” did for his 
fame and his ideals what his own hand had failed todo. “It 
needed the scaffold at Westminster to complete his triumphant 
vindication, to open to his spirit that sphere of attainment 
which it was not his fortune to take by storm in life.” For 
just as the murder of Caesar set the seal of completion upon 
the Roman Empire, so the execution of Raleigh may be said 
to have established his noble Imperialism as the standard and 
tradition of his countrymen. 





THE DE CREQUY MEMOIRS.* 
At this time of day it is hardly necessary to observe that 
the Sowvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy are apocryphal. The 
best French critics have condemned them without doubt as 
one of the many supercheries littéraires; and among clever 
fabrications they certainly take a high place. On their first 
publication in seven volumes in 1834, it would seem that 
England was quicker than France to point out the deception. 
Croker’s angry article in the Quarterly Review treated the 
book as a tissue of fraud and lies; and he was probably right 
on the whole, though his violence strikes us now as too great 





* The French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century. Translated by Mrs. Col- 
uhoun Grant from Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy, 1834, London: 
Jonn Murray. [12s. net.] 





for the occasion; it was using a bludgeon to kill ani 

The French public, apparently, began by accepting the book 
with good humour. Memoirs were all the fashion; ap 
memoirs were welcome, especially such as dealt with that 
world on which the society of 1830, most uninteresting of 
periods, looked back with a certain regret, feeling perhaps 
with Talleyrand : “Qui n’a pas vécu avant 1789, ne connait 
pas la douceur de vivre.” 

People enjoyed the vivid pictures and amusing storieg of 
which the book was full. If they accepted without serious 
question the supposed writer of the Souvenirs, her dates and 
her recollections, it is only one more evidence of the extra. 
ordinary upheaval in French society caused by the Revolution, 
and the ignorance of family history consequent on it. There 
was an Anne Lefévre d’Auxy, Marquise de Créquy, who died, 
a very old woman, in 1803, and who was known for her wit 
and agreeable charm. Her letters were afterwards edited by 
Sainte-Beuve, but nobody seriously thought of attributing 
the Memoirs to her. The Madame de Créquy who was repre. 
sented as their author probably died much earlier. It seems 
possible that she (Renée Victoire Charlotte de Froulay, 
who married the Marquis de Créquy de Canaples) left some 
writings, some reminiscences of her early days, which were 
made use of and worked up into a kind of continuous memoir 
by some clever author, perhaps the Comte de Courchamps, of 
the early nineteenth century. But French critics are hardly 
inclined to allow even this amount of authenticity to the 
Souvenirs. Tt took but a short time for them to become 
unanimous ... treating them as an invention contrived to 
attract the great memoir-loving public. 

As time went on, and the value of scientific truthfulness was 
more and more widely acknowledged, the critics attacked not 
only the authenticity and historical truth of the Memoirs, but 
even their accuracy as a picture of the times and manners 
they describe. It was said that they were full of mistakes 
which never could have been made by a person of that time 
living in society. The Comte de Soyecourt pointed this out 
very unsparingly in Notions Claires et Précises sur l Ancienne 
Noblesse de France, ow Réfutation des Prétendus Mémoires de 
la Marquise de Créquy (Paris, 1855). The study of these 
criticisms would be curious and amusing enough if we had 
space to go into it; but as it is, we need only remark that the 
title Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has given to her volume of trans- 
lations from the Sowvenzrs, as well as her observations on the 
general faithfulness of the picture, would hardly have met 
with critical approval in France when the book was a subject 
of interest to literary people. Those days are over now. As 
Mrs. Grant herself says, the book is nearly forgotten. To hold 
any real fascination for students, a work of this kind must be 
authentic; otherwise, it finds its place on the shelf with other 
curiosities of a bygone century. 

But we must not be misunderstood. Whoever wrote Les 
Sowvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy, and whether its picture 
of French society be true or not, it is a delightful collection 
of stories which will always be enjoyed by the uncritical, and 
Mrs. Colquhoun Grant’s clever and agreeable translation 
makes a most entertaining book. If we must give up 
Madame de Oréquy as anything more than a lay figure 
round which to hang a mixed collection of traditions and 
reminiscences, she still holds her own as a picturesque 
heroine for this story of a hundred years. In spite of all 
criticism, she stands before readers of the book as a type of 
the eighteenth-century great lady: proud, plain-spoken, witty, 
charitable, loyal to Church and King, severe in her judgments, 
but kind and generous in heractions. If not always correct in 
detail, the picture of the old French world is probably true in 
the main; the outlines of life may safely be learnt from it. 
Mademoiselle de Froulay is brought up at the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Montivilliers, under the care of the Abbess, 
her aunt. When still young, she is sent to her father in 
Paris—she had never seen him before—and placed by him 
under the care of her great-aunt, the Baronne de Breteuil, 
one of whose daughters was the famous Emilie, afterwards 
Marquise du Chitelet and friend of Voltaire. Victoire de 
Froulay is taken to visit Madame de Maintenon at Saint-Cyr, 
and again on a later day at Versailles, where she has the 
honour of being presented to Louis XIV., who receives her 
very graciously and kisses her hand. This was not long 
before the King’s death in 1715. She marries the Marquis de 
Créquay, has the grief of losing: both him and her son, and 
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even survives the gran4son for whom she writes these 
Memoirs. At the end of a long life, which covers almost the 
whole eighteenth century, and during which she has some- 
thing to tell of almost every known personage throughout the 
reigns of Louis XV. and XVI., she undergoes the horrors of 
a Revolutionary prison. Her last picturesque interview is 
with Napoleon, First Consul, who behaves rather well to the 
old Marquise, though some of his downright questions offend 
her pride. He restores to her the lands and forests she had 
lost in the Revolution, and kisses her withered fingers before 
she leaves him. Lovers of France may regret the tradition 
which thus, between the youth and the old age of one woman, 
unites Louis XIV. and Napoleon. “Ces deux noms font 
vibrer l’orgueil national.” The compiler of the Sowvenirs 
knew how to touch his countrymen. 

It would be hard to choose the best among the lifelike 
portraits, witty sayings, racy and amusing stories, for which 
Victoire de Froulay, Marquise de Créquy, is supposed to be 
responsible. She was a good hater, as well as a faithful 
lover. All the schools of the philosophers, for instance, 
earned her unmitigated scorn and dislike. Perbaps one is 
not far wrong in finding some Restoration violence, some 
reactionary unfairness, in her vivid pictures of the unfortunate 
Voltaire. Without being among his admirers, we find it 
difficult to swallow every detail of Madame de Créquy’s 
caricature. More enjoyable is the description of Madame 
du Deffand, on her way to drink from the miraculous spring 
of St. Geneviéve at Nanterre in the hope of curing her 
blindness. She and her companion, M. de Pont-de-Vesle, 
another encyclopédiste enragé, would not have cared for this 
story of their doings to be spread in Paris, but it is one of 
Madame de Créquy’s anecdotes which seems credible enough. 
Unbelief and superstition went hand-in-hand then, as they 
do to this day,—at least, in French society. Madame de 
Pompadour as a beauty comes off rather ill at the hands of 
our Marquise :— 

“T never could understand why people thought her beautiful,” 
eesags, “. . 5s She was small and delicate, with inexpres- 
sive blue eyes, yellow hair, and skin about the same colour. 
ibis! e « Her eyelashes were scanty, and her eyebrows consisted of 
two red marks. As to her teeth, they were as good as any one 
who has the courage to take out the originals and money to 
replace them with new ones may easily possess. ..... She had, 
moreover, @ very anxious expression of countenance, and seemed 
ill at ease with every one, from the Queen down to her Majesty’s 
tirewoman, Mlle. Sublet.” 

Later on, Madame Necker is ill-treated by the Marquise’s 
sharp pen. She “looked like the whole town of Geneva 
walking in a red silk pelisse.” On the other hand, there is 
nothing too high and good to be said in praise of Turgot, who 
was a connection of her family, and we are reminded ina note 
of Louis XVI.’s words: “I only know two men—M. Turgot 
and myself—who really love the people of France.” 

From Cartouche, the famous robber, to Robespierre ; from 
Madame, mother of the Regent Orléans, to the ladies of the 
Directoire, the book is a series of brilliant descriptions and 
quaint stories. We have said enough to show that time spent 
in reading it will be by no means wasted, if also, as our duty 
is, to warn readers against taking it either as trustworthy 
personal memoirs or serious history. 





SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
A SINGULARLY charming as well as instructive volume among 
the heap of toy-books, fairy-tales, nonsense-rhymes, and 
nursery-rhymes crowding our table is Mr. Kearton’s Adven- 
tures of Cock Robin. The title suggests a rechauffé of the 
old love-story that had Jenny Wren for heroine. But though 


there is much about Jenny Wren in this book, neither her 
adventures nor those of Cock Robin are here related in the 
vein of the classical nursery romance. The matter of the 
book has all been gathered from real life by keen observers of 
Nature who are also affectionate lovers of birds and beasts, 
and the result is a volume full of genuine anecdote and incident. 
The letterpress is excellent, and equally high praise must be 
accorded to the illustrations. More than a hundred and twenty 
pictures of varying size, but all in black-and-white, give us a 
gallery of most graphic and dainty representations of birds 
and birds’ nests, field-mice, rabbits, &c. Each illustration 
is a living picture of the little animal and its natural or arti- 
ficial surroundings. How various these surroundings are in 
the case of Cock Robin may be gathered from a passage in the 
introduction in which the author expresses his wonder that 
the domestic habits of this bird are to so many people still a 
mere bundle “of nursery errors...... in spite of the fact 
that he has rendered his ways and manners particularly easy 
of study, in return for kindnesses received, by building his 
nest and rearing his young in gardens, stables, tool-sheds, 
and even libraries and bedrooms.” Altogether different in 
character, but not less fascinating according to its kind, is 
Mrs. Chisholm’s sumptuous volume, In Fairy Land, in which 
many of the fairy-stories that never stale are told again with 
beautiful coloured illustrations by Miss Katharine Cameron, 
which do credit equally to the artist and the chromo-litho- 
grapher, justifying the pretty pretence of the fanciful preface 
that the pictures were supplied by a lady “who loved fairies 
and often lived in fairyland.” Another very attractive fairy- 
book is the minute volume of Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, 
published by Mr. Ernest Nister, and delicately illustrated by 
Mr. E. Stuart Hardy. 

Miss Macdonald’s collection of Babies’ Classics, illustrated 
by Mr. Arthur Hughes, is one of those beautiful books that 
do equally well for children and for those who were children 
long ago. It includes most of the loveliest things that have 
been written by men and women of genius for particular 
children, and have become the property of all who understand 
the mind of childhood. Many pieces are borrowed from Anne 
and Jane Taylor, some from Isaac Watts; Charles Kingsley 
contributes “I once had a sweet little doll, dears,” and “ Valen- 
tine’s Day”; Blake gives us “The Lamb,” “The Chimney- 
Sweeper,” and “The Little Black Boy”; Mary Howitt, “The 
Wood-Mouse” and “The Sparrow’s Nest.” But greater 
names than these are laid under contribution,—Tennyson, 
Browning, Ben Jonson, Milton, George Herbert, Shakespeare ! 
It is, in truth, a very beautiful collection of gems of poetry, 
sympathetically illustrated, and worthily printed and bound. 

Miss Agnes Talbot has had the happy thought to write a 
book about gardening that will really teach young children 
how to manage their “allotments.” It is called Three Little 
Gardeners, and tells the story of the gardener’s year in the 
experience of Mark, Dorothy, and Ruth, with the help of the 
real gardener, “old Giles.” It is prettily and cleverly illus- 
trated by Miss Gertrude Bradley. Trusty: Our New Forest 
Pony, is a story of actual occurrences, though it is put into 
the mouth of ‘Trusty’ himself. The real author—Miss Mary 
Buckland—explains on the title-page that the illustrations, 
which are very full of character and originality, though not 
unnaturally a little crude, are done by her four nieces, of 
whom the eldest is eleven years old. Miss Beatrix Potter's 
Tale of Two Bad Mice is a quaint little conceit, exquisitely 
illustrated. Pat and the Spider, by the author of The Story 
of Little Black Mingo, is in much the same vein as the other 
volumes of the series. The Story r.%tout an End is trans- 
lated from the German. It is mystical and pretty, and will 





*(1) The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate. By R. Kearton, F.7Z.S, 
Illustrated by Photo; hs taken direct from Nature by C. and R. Kearton. 
London: Cassell an ‘0. [6s.])——(2) In Fairy Land. Tales Told again by 
Louey Chisholm. With Pictures by Katharine Cameron. London: T. C. and 
E.C. Jack. [7s. 6d. net.]——(3) Fairy Vales from Hans Andersen. Illustrated 
by E. Stuart Hardy. London: Ernest Nister. [ls.] —(4) Babies’ Classics. 
Chosen by Lilia Scott Macdonald. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. London: 
Longmans and Co. [4s. 6d. net. |—-(5) Three Little Gardeners. By L. Agnes 
Talbot. Illustrated by Gertrude M. Bradley. London: Brown, Langham, 
and Co. (2s. 6d.]——(6) Trusty: Our New Forest Pony. By Mary E. Buck- 
land. Illustrations by Phyllis, Ethel, Norah, and Sybil Buckland. 
London: R. Brimley Johnson. (2s. 6d.]——(7) The Tale rf Two Bad Mice. By 
Beatrix Potter. London: F. Warne and Co. [ls. 6d. and 1s.|——(8) Pat and 
‘the Spider. By the Author of ‘‘ The Story of Little Black Mingo.” London: 
J. Nisbet and Co. i> 6d.]——-(9) The Story without an End. From the 
German of Carové, By Sarah Austin, Illustrated by Paul Henry. London: 
Duckworth and Co. [1s. 6d. net.|——(10) TheSnob: Some Rein wes isspent 
Youth. By Walter Emanuel. lustrated by Cecil Aldin. London: Lawrence 


Zangwill). London: R. Brimley Johnsen. (2s. 6d.]——(13) Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep. Pictured by Will. Kidd. London: Dean and Son. (2s. 6d.]——(14) Our 
Baby’s Book. London: Ernest Nister. (2s. 6d.]——(15) The Twins’ 4 BC. By 
Olga Morgan. London: Liberty and Co, [ls. 6d.]——(16) An Alphabet. By 
E. J. Thorley. London: Blackie and Son. [ls. 6d. |——(17) Little Red Riding 
Hood. Told in Verse by Maurice Cc. Hime, M.A., LL.D, Illustrated by 8. 
Rosamund Praeger London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [1ls.|——(18) Cat 
Tales. By E. Nesbit and Rosamund Bland. With Illustrations by Isabel 
Watkin. London: Ernest Nister. mae The King of the Beasts, By 
Carton Moore Park and “ The Cockiolly Bird.’’ London: Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d.]——(20) Tuffy and the Merboo. By Phyllis M, Gotch. London: R, 
rimley Johnson. tm. The Pearl ani the Pumpkin. | Paul West 
and W. W. Denslow. ustrations by Dens! w. New York: G. W. Dillingham 
Company. [1°25 dols.]——(22) Denslow’s Scarecrow and the Tinman, and other 
Stories, Same publishers and price.——(23) Snap-Shots for Small People. By 
W. R. Carey. ndon: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [1s.]——(24) Mr. Punch’s 
Christmas Bouk. Edited and Illustrated by Olga Morgan. London: Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co. Se BP Our Little People’s Book. London : Ernest Nister. 
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please a dreamy child and dreamy elders. The illustrations 
by Mr. Paul Henry are unusual in manner, and some of them 
are beautiful. 

The “Snob” was a dog hero to whom fate gave the best oppor- 
tunities of distinction when it sent him to live with an aristo- 
cratic family in a smart house in Belgravia. But ‘Floffikins’ 
—as the dog was called in real life—was a cynic at heart, 
and spoiled his chances, first by being too clever, and after- 
wards by taking up with low company. The author is Mr. 
Walter Emanuel, who gave a sample of his humour a year or 
two back in his Dog Day. That was good, but this is much 
better. ‘Fluffikins’ observes his masters and the servants of 
his masters with the eye, or the nose, of a four-footed 
Thackeray, and gives us an admirable satire on life from the 
point of view of the dog. The humour of the letterpress is 
carried out in Mr. Cecil Aldin’s sketches. ‘Fluffikins’ 
“crunching boats” in Kensington Gardens, “barking the 
baby into convulsions,” biting the footman’s calf and finding 
it separable, are admirable in conception and execution; and 
these are but a few of the scenes represented. A much 
gentler dog, with a story prettily told by “A. L.” and illus- 
trated by Mrs. Micholls, was ‘Bufiles.’ ‘Buffles’ was a person 
who suffered from too much self-consciousness, and what 
goes so often with an excess of self-consciousness, a liability 
to be misunderstood. Just as he had got quite happy with 
his little mistress Helen, he fell into disgrace and was pro- 
nounced unsafe as a companion for her. He had, however, 
the qualities of his defects, and showing himself a hero ina 
new misunderstanding, was reinstated in time to give a happy 
ending to a pleasant little book. 

Mrs, Zangwill’s Barbarous Babes is a very clever chronicle 
of nursery exploits, purporting to be written by one of the 
children in the story. It is in the favourite vein of the day, 
the vein of the girl-pickle who always does the wrong thing 
and always means the right one. Molly and her brothers and 
sister are much nicer and much more amusing than most real 
children. One fondly hopes that they are also much more dan- 
gerous than average “babes.” “The Martyrdom of Humphrey” 
is a chapter so full of fatal suggestion that it becomes a point 
of honour with a reviewer to warn parents against putting it 
into the hands of their children without first reading it 
themselves. 

Among books for very young children we note Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep, and other old nursery rhymes, printed upon 
paper that appears to be strengthened with an invisible 
layer of cloth, and “pictured” in very solemn colours; 
Our Baby's Book, very light and gay, in the old-fashioned 
style that has no pretensions to high art; a quaint and 
humorous alphabet book called The Twins’ AB C, published 
by Messrs. Liberty; another Alphabet, equally quaint and 
more human, that comes from Messrs. Blackie; a very pretty 
Inittle Red Riding Hood, told in verse by Mr. M. C. Hime, 
and capitally illustrated by Miss Rosamund Praeger; a book 
of Cat Tales, simple and innocent, by Mr. Nesbit and Miss 
Bland, with piquant pen-and-ink illustrations by Miss Watkin; 
a burlesque large-paged book called The King of the Beasts, 
by Mr. Carton Moore Park, a lively bit of comic versifica- 
tion with singularly clever animal drawings; and a very 
fantastical nonsense-book called Tuffy and the Merboo, in 
which some of the illustations, notably that of “The Curious 
Fish,” imitate the Japanese manner and scheme of colour. 

Two substantial books from Messrs. Dillingham, of New 
York, The Pearl and the Pumpkin, and Scarecrow and the 
Tinman, bewilder by the pantomime wildness of their plots, 
and startle by the free use of violent orange and vermilion in 
the illustrations. They are clever, however, and will please 
those who like an admixture of topical humour and allusion in 
juvenile literature. And the same taste will be gratified by 
the tiny book called Snap-Shots for Little People. 

Mr. Punch’s Christmas Book, edited and illustrated by Olga 
Morgan, is more than usually charming. It is a miscellany 
of grave and gay, with gay decidedly predominating, and 
the general effect is one of graceful humour. : Worthy of 
commendation also, because it will be absolutely delightful 
to every small child who gets it, is Mr. Ernest Nister’s simpler 
miscellany called Our Little People’s Book. It is, as the title- 
page announces, “full of Bright Pictures and Stories for the 
Little Ones,” and quite innocent of “ asides” for the elders. 

For Miss Gladwyn’s Doll-Book we prophesy a hearty 
welcome in many children’s corners; but we are not sure that 
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The Story of the Rebellious Dolls, clever as it is in parts, is 


quite clever enough to redeem the tawdry colouring of some 
of its full-page illustrations. 





NOVELS, 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW.* 


Mr. ArTtHUR Moorr’s diverting extravaganza can hardly be 
included in the category of novels “with a purpose,” 
unless, indeed, the intent to amuse, in which it certainly 
succeeds, can be so regarded. But though conceived 
and executed in a spirit of light-hearted and irresponsible 
frivolity, it exhibits a certain demonstrable correspon. 
dence with the facts of life as realised by all who have 
at any time indulged in the dangerous pastime of practica) 
joking. A hoax is a two-edged weapon, or, to vary the 
metaphor, it occasionally turns out to be a boomerang, and 
recoils on the head of the jaculator audax who launched it. 
Thus a friend of the present reviewer, who had an idiotic 
habit of causing himself to be announced at the houses of his. 
friends under fictitious names or aliases, once sent up the 
name of a foreigner whom he had not seen for several years, 
with whom he was not personally acquainted, and whom he 
believed to be three thousand miles away at the moment of 
his visit. But by an unlucky coincidence the real Simon 
Pure happened to be in the room when his counterfeit was. 
announced, with the result that the impostor ignominiously 
turned tail and fled. We mention this incident merely to 
illustrate the fact that the long arm of coincidence does occa- 
sionally intervene to confound and frustrate the machinations 
of the practical joker. 

Mr. Moore’s plot, however, is a subtle variation on such 
experiences as the foregoing. In his story the chief con- 
spirator, having invented an elaborate fiction to serve the 
interests of a friend, is persuaded by the sequel—some of the 
persons sought to be imposed on having seen through the 
hoax, and played up to it—that after all he was not inventing, 
but inspired by some telepathic influence,—that he was, in 
fact, only a puppet moved by strings in the hands of others. 
Paul Morrow, his friend, is a susceptible youth in affluent. 
circumstances desirous of discovering some colourable pre- 
text for cultivating the acquaintance of a charming young. 
lady to whom he had rendered a service on a railway journey. 
He finds out that she lives with her brother, Mr. Plimsoll 
Drew, “Expert Adviser,” in Bacon’s Inn. Accordingly, 
Anthony Wilder, the chief long-bowman, concocts a won- 
derful yarn representing Morrow as the innocent accomplice 
of a society of cosmopolitan Anarchists, on the strength of 
which he consults and retains the service of the “ Expert 
Adviser.” The girl, whose affections are already engaged else- 
where, overhears the interview, divines the motive, and, without. 
enlightening her brother, enlists the aid of her fiancé to hoax 
the hoaxer by impersonating the imaginary conspirators, and 
in general by making the story come true. Wilder is thus. 
gradually led on to believe in the materialisation of the phan- 
toms of his circumstantial imagination. Morrow falls into 
the same trap, the “ Expert Adviser” plays his part in earnest, 
and even his sister has uneasy misgivings as to the legitimacy 
of her methods, and the possibility of some real peril in the 
background, But in the issue all tragic complications are 
successfully averted, and the conspirators part company in 
the best of humour with each other. Mr. Moore has given 
his fantasia the sub-title “an Exorbitant Story,” and the 
description is perhaps well merited. It must, however, be 
honourably distinguished from the great majority of recent 
similar excursions into the realms of the absurd. It has, as 
we have endeavoured to show, a certain substratum of veri- 
similitude. Romancers unquestionably have a way of coming 
to believe in the long run in the figments of their imagination ; 
and the tables are not infrequently turned on the perpetrators. 
of practical jokes. Apart from this, the narrative is brisk, 
the incidents are ingeniously contrived, and the characterisa- 
tion neat and consistent. Archers of the Long Bow reminds one 
by turns of Stevenson’s Wrong Box and his New Arabian 
Nights ; but it isa family resemblance, not a faint echo, and 
we shall hail with pleasure any further efforts of Mr. Moore 
in a difficult but attractive field of fiction. 





ba — of the Long Bow. By Arthur Moore,. London: A. Constable and 
6s. ; / 
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he Abbess of Viaye. By Stanley Weyman. (Longmans and Co, 
6s.)—There is no lack either of romantic atmosphere or exciting 
adventure in Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel. Artistically 

ing, the first few chapters are the best part of the book. In 
them is described in the most vivid manner the chateau of 
Villeneuve, which is almost in ruins as the result of the 
troubles which devastated France at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The story rings more truly in the pages which tell of 
the life lived by the Vicomte de Villeneuve and his two children 
‘in his deserted chateau than when, later on, adventure follows 
aiventure in the most rapid succession. It is impossible here to 
describe a tithe of the events which occur in the course of the 
book, but the reader will find himself hurried on from crisis to 
«crisis, and, only for the promising thickness of the volume before 
him, he would many times imagine that the last hour of all the 
charecters must surely have sounded. The Abboss of Vlaye her- 
self is perhaps too sinister a figure; and even in those most 
irregular days, it is rather a shock to find an Abbess calmly marry- 
ing the man she loves while the fact of her vows apparently 
escapes her memory. The book has much force and “go,” and 
is well up to, if not above, the high level of Mr. Weyman’s 
usual work. 

Two Queenslanders and their Friends. By Frances Campbell, 
(Alexander Moring. 6s.)—It is a very real pleasure to 
see once again the two delightful little Australians, Joe and 
Mimi, whose acquaintance most people have already made in 
the Westminster Gazette. They are charming children, though 
they take great delight in inflicting all the agonies of suspense 
on their relations and on the readers of their adventures by 
every now and then going through the most appalling perils, 
from which, however, they always emerge unscathed. Apart 
from these prominent personages, Mrs. Campbell’s book gives a 
very vivid picture of life in the remote parts of the Australian 
bush, and a very attractive life it must be. Readers who are 
tired of the autumn fogs of England will find the perusal of this 
book a most effective way of raising their spirits, even if it is a 
little tantalising to read of such splendid sunshine and such fresh 
free air. It must be supposed that Mrs. Campbell’s poetic pen 
conceals the drawbacks to the life she describes, otherwise one is 
tempted to inquire why any one in Australia lives anywhere 
except in the bush. The chapter called “Sunshine and Shadow” 
stands out as an idyll of extraordinary pathos, and though the 
whole book is good, perhaps it may be said that Mrs. Campbell is 
at her best in this episode. 


The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Whether 
a character like that of Wolf Larsen is really possible may be 
doubtful, but it is certain that Mr. Jack London makes his readers 
for the time believe in it. The totally unmoral sea captain with 
the frame of a Greek athlete and a taste for Browning and Omar 
Khayyam is almost a convincing figure, though we cannot but 
question why a man who is not altogether an unheeding 
brute should not only be indifferent to suffering, but should 
take a fiendish delight in its unnecessary infliction. The book 
streams with blood, and there is hardly a page without its story 
of brutal violence. This may, of course, be a true picture of 
life on sealing steamers, but it is bad art, for the monotony of 
violence is as tedious as the monotony of uneventful detail. It 
will be a misfortune to the world of literature if Mr. Jack 
London falls into the error of mistaking brutality for force. The 
two are not interchangeable terms, and the strength of a book is 
not measured by the number of gallons of blood which are shed 
in it. In Mr. London’s earlier work the element of brutality was 
held in check by a certain free nobility of aim—the “call of the 
wild” was a call for liberty—and by an atmosphere of poetry. 
Unless he returns to his former method, the loss to contemporary 
fiction will be considerable. 


The Other Son. By,Ella Macmahon. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
—Miss Macmahon is always at her best when depicting the quiet 
everyday life of upper-class cosmopolitan English society, and 
for this reason her present story does not display her talents 
quite so unmistakably as some of her earlier works. The scenes 
of the book which show her hero in Algeria as a non-commis- 
Sioned officer in the Tirailleurs are not drawn with the author's 
usual assurance of touch, and are therefore not entirely con- 
vincing. Readers of fiction are apt also to feel rather uncomfort- 
able when a hero falls in love with the daughter of the woman 
for whom he has cherished a hopeless affection in the first 
chapters. Butin spite of these little defects, The Other Son is a 
very readable novel, with one excellently drawn character, that of 
Mrs. Palliser, the grandmother of the heroine. Miss Macmahon, 
as she has shown us in other books, is a past-mistress in the art 
of portraying the clever elderly women who, though they are in 
fiction, as in life, subordinate characters, yet contrive to exert 


immense influence on the lives of the more important personages 
of the drama. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

In the Closed Room. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Ilustra- 
tions by Jessie Wilcox Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 
—Judged by its illustrations alone, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
graceful story, In the Closed Room, would be classed with books 
for children. But most emphatically should it be said that the 
book is not a suitable one for a child to read. The idea is that 
over the young life of Judith Foster hangs the doom—in a 
manner the inherited doom—of early death. She is dreamy and 
thoughtful, living apart from the robust everyday life of her 
American working-class parents. And the mother recognises the 
difference with wistful foreboding. Suddenly a secret relation 
of affinity and sympathy establishes itself between Judith and 
another little girl in very different social circumstances, The 
little rich girl visits Judith in a dream. Then the chances of 
life make Judith’s parents caretakers in the house where the 
dream-girl’s picture hangs. The house has its sorrow unknown 
to the caretakers; and it has its closed room, visited by the 
spirit of the dead litttle girl and mysteriously penetrated by 
the living one. The mystical conception is delicately carried 
out, and recalls Mrs, Oliphant’s handling of spirit-themes. The 
illustrations are exceptionally charming, and the margins of the 
letterpress are daintily decorated. The book is altogether one of 
the prettiest of the season. 


The Invisible Playmate,and W.V.her Book. By William Canton. 
With 2 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.)—Somewhat similar in motive is the title-story of the 
collection of studies of child-life of which we welcome a new 
edition. The studies are pathetic, and have a ring of genuine 
experience, as also have many of the sayings and doings 
attributed to “W. V.” One likes particularly some of the 
little girl’s misapprehensions or misapplications of common 
words and phrases: her doubt as to whether it was a laburnum 
or a St. Bernard that discovered and saved travellers in the snow, 
and her critical impatience of the prohibition to “shoot rubbish 
here.” Either big game or small deer she could have understood 
might need protection, but “who wants to shoot rubbish, father?” 
This, again, is not a book to give to children, though it will be an 
acceptable present to the friends of children. 

The Giant Crab, and other Tales from Old India. Retold by 
W. H. D. Bouse. Illustrated by W. Robinson. (R. Brimley 
Johnson. 3s..6d,)—This is a collection of fables aud apologues 
with a dry, and sometimes sardonic, humour, They are cleverly 
illustrated in black-and-white, and will be popular in the nursery 
and out of it. 





The Cinematograph Train, and other Stories. By G. E. Farrow. 
With Illustrations by Alan Wright. (R. Brimley Johnson. 5s.) 
—Mr. Farrow drops his “ Wallypug” vein this Christmas, and 
takes his readers on a trip to Fairyland in a cinematograph train. 
The dodo reappears, and has a party in the last story; a charm- 
ing little Prince Eddie is chased by a horrible dragon in one 
chapter, and in another Lady Betty goes to Earl’s Court and 
makes an Arctic expedition on a monster called “ Cold-Snapdragon,” 
whose anatomy as represented in Mr. Alan Wright’s picture 
takes our fancy very specially. The mixture of old features of 
fairy-tales with modern inventions of ingenuity is clever and 
amusing. 

The Golden Heart, and other Fairy Stories. By Violet Jacob 
(William Heinemann. 53.)—This is a substantial volume of 
original fairy-stories in the orthodox vein of sentiment and 
adventure. ‘There is plenty of good reading in it, and the black. 
and-white illustrations are extremely pretty. 


The Merry Multifleet and the Mounting Multicorps. Created by 
Richard Johnson, Mast and Block Maker (retired). Put into 
Writing by Thomas O’Cluny. Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson, 
(J. M. Dent and Co, 2s. 6d.)—An amusing jeu d’esprit not 
jnnocent of satire upon War Office and Admiralty management. 
Mr. Johnson—a very seedy-looking gentleman with a short pipe, 
who appears in an early illustration—invented or discovered a 
kind of electricity-magic by which the ghips in a fleet could to all 
appearance be doubled, and the men of an army corps multiplied 
a hundredfold. The French Fleet was chasing ours in warlike 
earnest in the Channel, the German Army was in lodgings at 
Cromer, and our troops were mostly in India and South Africa, 
But Mr. Johnson being summoned to council by the Prime 





Minister, the situation was saved. Told with Irish humour and 
vivacity, the farcical absurdities carry the reader along with 
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them, and the skit serves its purpose of amusing one for an hour 
or two. 

Flower Painting-Book. (Ernest Nister. 2s.6d.)—A nicely-got- 
up book, with outline drawings of flower forms to be painted in 
by industrious children. The fault we are inclined to find with 
it is an excess of somewhat commonplace prettiness. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
weserved for review in other forms. ]} 


Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters. By 
C. H. W. Johns, M.A. (T. and T. Clark. 12s. net.)—There is a 
striking sentence in Mr. Johns’s preface. He has been insisting 
on the great debt of modern civilisation to Babylonia. After 
pointing out that much commonly thought to be Hebrew is 
really derived from Babylonia, he goes on: “A right-thinking 
citizen of a modern city would probably feel more at home in 
ancient Babylon than in mediaeval Europe.” The chief foundation 
for the descriptions, &c., in this volume is the Hammurabi Code, 
of which Mr. Johns gives a detailed exposition. Of this it 
stands in need in several ways. Its penalties were not so severe 
as they seem. Sometimes, Mr. Johns thinks, they were simply 
deterrent, “a memory of bygone horrors.” Here we feel a little 
doubtful. “There is no proof that such an offering”—here the 
penalty was the devoting of a child as a burnt-offering—“ever 
took place.” But what proof could there be? The book is a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the past. 


One of the facsimiles of costly books which have long been 
among the desiderata of book-collectors is the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili (Methuen and Co., 63s. net). The Hypnerotomachia 
was written in Venice by a Dominican monk, not of the ascetic 
type, and first printed in 1499 by Aldus. It is this edition that 
has been here reproduced in facsimile. The text is of no special 
value, being of the usual type of Renaissance romance; the illus- 
trations are of great intrinsic interest. Lovers of such curiosities 
who cannot afford the two hundred pounds which would be 
wanted if a copy of the original edition came into the market, and 
would, in any case, have to wait long for its coming, may now 
practically possess the book for a comparatively small sum, with 
a very good chance that the purchase will increase in value. 
Messrs. Methuen and Co. certainly deserve well of the Republic 
of Letters for their beautiful reprints, of which the volume before 
us is a striking example. 


Christabel. By 8S. T. Coleridge. (Aldine House. 3s. 6d.)— 
This is one of the series of “ Illustrated English Poems,” edited 
by Ernest Rhys. Mr. Rhys’s introduction is just what it should 
be, illuminating as far as the essential obscurity of the poem 
admits of illumination. The illustrations by Mr. C. M. Watts are 
scarcely satisfactory. He does not succeed, we think, in giving 
the Lamia character to Geraldine’s face. The two women, as 
they are pictured, might be interchanged. 


Rosa Mystica: Mariae Immaculatae Tributum. By Kenelm 
Digby Best. (R. and T. Washbourne. 15s. net.)—This is a 
very handsome volume, on which, according to our rule, we 
pass no criticism. We may remark, however, from the purely 
literary point of view, that it might have been commended by 
something better in the way of verse than the very indifferent 
rhymes which serve for a preface. 


Cartoons in Rhyme and Line. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., 
and F. Carruthers Gould. (T. Fisher Unwm. 4s. 6d. net.)— 
“Can two walk together except they be agreed?” asked a wise 
man of old. We must own toa certain wonder to see how far 
“F.C. G.” and Sir Wilfrid Lawson are agreed. That Sir Wilfrid 
should sing that the creed of all good Tories is— 

** We'll ravage and rob, we'll bombard and we’ll bully,” 
we are not surprised. We are used to this sort of thing from the 
poet; but the draughtsman has a better reputation, and we are 
sorry to see him encouraging such nonsense. The fact is that 
it is a very unequal alliance. There is not much wit in the 
“rhyme,” but the “line” is always good.——We must notice at 
the same time the reprint of “F. C. G.’s” admirable cartoons 
from the Westminster Gaxzette,—Political Caricatures, 1904 (E. 
Arnold, 6s. net). It is no exaggeration to say that “F.C. G.” 
shows a genius for political caricature which has never been sur- 
passed. His words are as clever as his pictures are funny. Very 
often the picture and the words taken together crystallise, and 
also clarify, a most intricate political situation far better than 
could a hundred leading articles. But though “F. C. G.” hits so 





hard, he never hits below the belt, and is never affected 0 
insincere. . 


At Shakespeare’s Shrine. Edited by Charles F. Forshaw 
(Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Forshaw gives us here an anthology 
of praises of Shakespeare from poets old and new, from Ben 
Jonson down to the present time. There are more than a 
hundred names ; and, happily, there is no occasion to criticise 
One quotation only we will make, and that from a writer who oa 
been not quite fairly treated —M. F. Tupper. He wrote some. 
poor stuff, it is true ; but he was not always feeble. Many of his 
critics would not find it easy to beat these four lines :— 


‘* Who shall appraise Potosi’s hidden mines, 
Or measure Oronooko’s gushing springs, 
Or in a balance weigh the Apennines, 
Fathom the deep, or span the Polar rings ?”” 
Under the name of Milton the lines from I? Penseroso might have 


been quoted with the strange “native woodnotes wild.” Dry. 


Garnett has written an interesting paper on “Plays Partly 
Written by Shakespeare.” The plays are three in number,— 
Timon of Athens, Pericles Prince of Tyre, and Henry VIII. 


Modern Merry Men. By William Andrew. (A. Brown and Son.) 
—Mr. Andrew, who has made sundry collections of literary 
curios, has put together in this volume “ some of the best examples 
of the wit and humour of the Victorian age.” He introduces 
the verses—most of the examples are in verse—with brief 
biographical sketches of the authors. These number forty- 
eight, a very fair company of accomplished jesters for a country 
to produce in the course of a century. The first is Richard 
Barham (“Ingoldsby”). He is followed by W. M. Praed, and 
he again by Theodore Hook. (It will be seen that a strict, 
chronological order has not been observed.) Some of the later 
in point of time of Mr. Andrew’s “Merry Men” are happily 
still alive to entertain us. It need hardly be said that the book 
is full of good things. We quote a stanza from the “City of 
Prague,” by an author whose name has been almost forgotten, 
—William Jeffrey Prowse :— 


** Bohemian, of course, were my neighbours, 

And not of a pastoral kind ! 

Our pipes were of clay, and our tabors 
Would scarcely be easy to find. 

Our Tabors? Instead of such mountains 
Ben Holborn was all we could share, 

And the nearest available fountains 
Were the horrible things in the Square. 


Does the latitude still seem uncertain? 
And think ye the longitude vague ? 

The persons I pity who know not the City, 
The beautiful City of Prague.” 


The profession does not seem to have been conducive to long life, 
Out of nearly forty, some six only completed their seventieth 
year. Itis to be hoped that those who are still living will raise 
the average. 


Stead’s Annual (14 Norfolk Street, London, W.C., 1s.) contains 
a “ Christmas Story ” by Mr. Stead, and a number of illustrations, 
six of them coloured pictures, the others more or less related to. 
the text. The whole is a quite astonishing production for the. 
price. The two female heads, “ Purity” and “Truth,” are 
striking works. As for the story, we have not space to say all 
that might be said aboutit. Mr. Stead is sure that he has a social 
message to deliver, and he does his best to do his duty. Perhaps 
the remark made by a mother to a sceptical son, and quoted here, 
may serve as a text. “There never was such a person as Jesus. 
Christ,” says the sceptic. “ Well, if so,” said the mother, “is. 
that not all the greater reason why you should try to be a Christ. 
yourself?” The practical outcome of the social doctrines here 
set forth is to be seen in the Coopchass settlement in Lostland.. 
Mr. Stead’s tale is not milk for babes, but there is some good 
solid meat in it. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Dean and Son, 
31s. 6d. net) appears in due course. Debrett grows like other 
things, having added this year fifty more pages to a number 
before exceeding two thousand.——Another periodical volume: 
which it is quite superfluous to praise is Whitaker's Almanac 
(12 Warwick Lane, 2s. 6d. net). When we have said that » 
book is indispensable, what is left in the way of praise? We 
may mention that there are special articles on British Commerce 
in 1904, on Health Resorts, on the Educational and Military 
Systems of European Countries, &c.——We have also received 
the very convenient volume, Whitaker’s Peerage (same publishers), 
“a directory of titled persons.”———Year-book of the Scientijic and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland (C. Griffin and Co., 
7s. 6d. net) appears in its twenty-first annual issue. The various 
Institutes and Societies (including Government Departments) are 
classified according to the subjects with which they deal. Their 
transactions are recorded, names of office-bearers given, &c. 
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The Liberal Year-book. (Liberal Publication Department. 1s. 
net.) This volume, a new venture, gives a great amount of 
gseful political information. There is a list of Liberal organisa- 
tions, and of others which may “be likely to be of use and 
interest to Liberals” (the latter a miscellaneous collection, in 
which wesee the Anti- Vaccination League, the National Society, the 
Fabian Society, and the Primrose League), the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, the Liberals being distinguished by memoirs 
_—Mr. Rigg’s name is among them—while the Conservatives, 
Liberal Unionists, and Nationalists are simply enumerated. 
Various information follows about registrations, books, the Fiscal 
controversy, with the Poll-book from 1885-1900. 


Sacred Songs and Solos, Revised and Enlarged. Compiled under 
the Direction of IraD. Sankey. (Morgan and Scott. 6s.6d.)—In 
this volume are twelve hundred pieces, with music, many of 
them being old favourites, used in the psalmody of almost all 
Christian bodies. 


Nzw Epitions.—The Preacher’s Dictionary, by the Rev. C. F. 
Cavalier (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), described by the sub-title as 
«4 Biblical Conspectus and Compendium of Religious and Secular 
Thought, past and present, topically arranged,” and intended 
primarily “to supply a synopsis of subjects for sermon pro- 
duction.” It will be found generally useful to the student. 
—Lives of the Engineers. By Samuel Smiles. (John Murray. 
gs, 6d.)—The “Engineers” whose biographies are here given 
are Vermuyden, Sir Hugh Myddelton, Perry (whose great 
work was the protection of the north bank of the Thames at 
Dagenham), and James Brindley, the “Prime Minister” of 
the Duke of Bridgewater in the execution of his great scheme 
of inland navigation. The first of the four was scandalously 
jll-treated by the nation. Instead of receiving anything, 
he spent all his private means on the undertaking. Myddel- 
ton, though commonly supposed to have died in poverty, 
prospered fairly well. So did Perry, though Peter the 
Great employed him, but never paid hima farthing. Brindley, 
who died at a comparatively early age (fifty-one), was, as 
times then went, a rich man. Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 3s.6d.net.)——-Fairy Tales. By George MacDonald. Edited 
by Greville MacDonald. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 
(A. C. Fifield. 4s. 6d. net.) —The illustrator wishes that the public 
should remember that his drawings date from forty years ago, 
and that they were intended to be reproduced by a method that 
has now become obsolete,—wood engraving. To us they seem to 
need no apology, but to be curiously appropriate to the text. 
—-Some of Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s stories are published in a 

uniform edition of four volumes (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.),—Little Women and Little Women Wedded (1); Jack and 
Jill (2) ; An Old-Fashioned Girl (3) ; and Rose in Bloom (4). 


(For Publications of the Week see neat page.) 
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10,000 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent St., London 


Oo S LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND.—The Result of an Investment with 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 














Assets, £81,981,491. President. Income, £15,901,431. 
Poliey No. 637,660. Amount £10,000. Issued July 13th, 1894, 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 
|. |) £10,000 0 O Tu1s REVERSIONARY 
Reversionary Bonus... 4,082 15 0 Bonus Excreps 
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Fully Paid-up Polic £14,082 15 0 PER ANNUM. 


The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present time 
£11,043 2s., or £1,048 2s. more than the Face Value of the Policy, 
although the Insurance has only been in force ten years. 

This is but one example of the liberality of the Policies issued by the 
MUTUAL LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one, Other recent settle- 
ments show quite as good results. : . 

Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 

Office for the. United Kingdom: 


D.C.HALDEMAN, General Manager. 16, 17, 18, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pos, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, 4c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
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64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
14s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 


GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 


(Sample pair, 





WHEN IN DOUBT—— 
usE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion, 


Premier, 4d, Toilet (Otto), 10d. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Monte Fiano is an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, 
equal to the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.” 
—A, B. Griffiths, Ph.D. 
“Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Ear! of *** now drinks no other.” 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO. an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s, 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1904, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 





Because it is GOOD. 





‘6VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an. 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs, Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 


PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per cose of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


Published October Ist. 
H A M P T O N_ §S’ 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 


in Colours. 





Illustrated 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
HAMPTONS’, 

To any reader of the ‘‘Spéctator” who desires to secure best. 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 
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Black (M. H.), Stories from Finds cr oA. ... (Digby & hong 3/6 
Blosse (K.), tories of the Wind ata ..(Drane) 3/6 
Bradley (A. G.), Shakes; n Trag edy, Sv: ia net 10/0 
Bradshaw's avigable Bi Rivers of pugland and 
(Blacklock) net 21/0 
The Distribution of Wealth, cr 8vo 


Canals and 
5 x) Gtnermitias) net 6/6 
. W. B .), Teaching of German in Secondary a cr 8vo 


illan) net “ 
ae H.,), The Star in the West, cr 8vo (National So¢iety) 2/6 
Denis (L.), Christianity and Spiritualism, cr Svo. (Wellby) net 3/6 
Ferguson (J. S.), Normal Histology and Microscopical Anatomy. 8vo 
(s. Aeelners net 1 
), The -¥, pee of psionic cr mind millan) net 
, Mass and Class, cr 8vo . millan) net BH 
mbra the Mystery, cr 8v0 (G. A. Morton) 6/0 
Good (The), cr 8vo 
Poverty, cr 8vo ... 
C. Oe Meg Study of Blood Pressu S. Appleton) net 14/0 
Poems, Essays, and Reviews, cr 8vo seseesesee(ane) net 5/0 
Flags ana Funnels of the Principal Steamship 
.. (Spottiswoode) = 5/0 
lementary Science for the Common 
..(Macmillan) net 3/6 
I, Pitman) 2/6 
(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
..(G. Philip) net 10/6 
ot kena Navigation, cr 8vo 


ewes 
Ghent (W. J 
Graves G. oe 
Great and 
Hunter (B.), 
Janeway oe 
Kent (A. 
Lloyds’ sp of yt 
aa of ve. ty vk ae 

cMurray , Specia 

School, cr 8vo ... 
Marsh (L. )» French Translation and Com Tom 
Men of the Old Testament: Solomon to Jon 
Miremont (Gomes at} Popular Star Ma 
Miremont (Comte de), Practical Metho 

G. Philip) net 4/0 


Ninon De Lenclos, ..(A. L. Humphreys) net 12/0 
Nobbs (F. E.), <n ‘of H.M.S. Fox, i East India Station, 1901-4, 

cr 8vo ...... mae air bese Press) net “ 
— Te. o), “Songs and Sonnets, cr 8v0 . ae ..(Nash) 

the British School at Rome, Vol i. “Ato Re “Gifacmilian) n net a . 

Pert (J. ‘e ; — Tennis, 8vo ve a millan) net 8/6 


Pimlott oS Mow ayside —_ 
emorials of shings, folio. 8v0 


Beade Beate iC 
“44 En 4. ra cr 8vo (A. 
Topete (Cc. GD .), The Book of the Rose: Poems......(R. B. Johnson) net 3/6 
Rossetti C G.), The Months: a Pageant, 4to ..... G. Philip) net 6/0 
Sabatier (A.), Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical Evolution 
and ious and Moral Culture, cr 8vo... ..(Williams & Norgate) 4/6 
jc a -), Miscellaneous Essays aud Addresses, 8 8vo eer net 10/0 
ar. ¢ it Privilege of Motherhood, cr 8vo .. ve .. (Greening) 2/6 
Memorials of Old Devonshire, 8v0... "(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Suef X a Apostles or C; i (Williams & Norgate) net 18/0 
omas , A Sacrament of Our Beignyuca, < cr 8vo ...(Bemrose) 2/6 
. H.). Astronomical - -~9aanea -— onpanee. ..(E. “Arnold) net 10/6 
tson (W.), Poems, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. Sema iart & .. (Lane) net 9/0 
Witherby (G. H.), Lyra Amoris, 12m0- (Astolat Press) net 2/6 


» cr 8vo.. 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE and/or EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & 
FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 

MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Noriz-MiuueEr, J.P. 


BROWNING’S 
<AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1ne, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
NotzE NEw Apparss—7e Keer 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


‘onsultations free. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


1, North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


GENERAL SICKNESS. 


ACCIDENT 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 











ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE. 


Head 
Offices 


TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


SPORSEEOREET | _A01 Wetcine and Clocks of E, DENT & 00.'3 
| Manufacture now bear the annex rade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Litd., 
Makers of the great’ Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O,, Lrp. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EQ, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Bight Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Po sg 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter ee. Mp, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Right Hon. Lord Sualbtidge 

John Cator, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F, indaveee ‘Stebbin 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, - 
Col. the Hon, Everard G. Digby. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., .B. Sa 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Pie nium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moiderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








ny 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE 2 +S _amaeaae S for the foliowing positions in 
the PUPIL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


ee? LADY TUTOR. Salary £200 ae annum, rising by annual increments of 


to £250. 

oD FORM MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Mathematics and 
English History. Salary according to scale. 

Applicants should be University Graduates and have had teaching experience 
in pupil-teacher centres or secondary schvols.—Full particulars of the above. 
named appointments, together with forms of application, may be obtuiued 
trom the undersigned. 

Higher Education Offices, 

Municipal School of Technology, 

Sackville Street, Manchester, 
Dec., 1 


J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Director of Higher Fducation, 





THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


‘the COUNCIL desires to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PRO. 
FESSOR of ENGINEERING. 

The Professor will be responsible for the organisation of the Engineering 
Department, and will have the direction of the Engineering Laboratory, 

He may take a consulting —a under specified conditions. 

His stipend will be composed of a fixed salary and a share of the fees, and 
the Council guarantee that the total income will not be less than £1,000 per 
annum during the first three year 

A detailed statement of the conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

Applications, with references and such testimonials (not exceeding three in 
number) as the candidate may desire, should be sent on or. before 
February 15th to the REGISTRAR. 


EST SUSSEX AND CHICHESTER JOINT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, INSPECTRESS of PHYSICAL WELFARE, a lady 25-35 years 
of age, to supervise the Physical Training ot Teachers and Scholars, and to 
advise as to preliminary measures in the case of Defective Children. 
Advanced Certificates in Hygiene and Physiology indispensable. A com- 
plete course of previous training at some recognised College desirable. 
Applicant must be strong and in good health; position involves daily 
travelling during school terms. 

Salary £120 to £150, according to qualifications and experience, and out-of- 
pocket expenses. —Apply, with copies of testimonials, to the SECRETARY, 
Education Committee, Horsham, Sussex. 


\CIENCE MISTRESS WANTED for Public School. 

Good Botany essential. Camb. Tripos or trained B.Sc. London pre- 

terred. Salary £100 to £110 to begin—Apply, Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


GRADUATE of GENEVA UNIVERSITY SEEKS a 

Private TUTORSHIP or post in a School. Fully qualified, 

speaking English ; fond of sport. Reference from University.—Address, first 
instance, “C.S.,” care of Mr, Rischgitz, 42 Linden Gardens, W. 


LORENCE.—ENGLISH LADY’S small sunny FLAT, 

full South, consisting of five small rooms comfortably furnished (two 

beds). With Italian servant,:linen and plate; 200 lire a month.—Address, 
Signora H., 19 Lungo Mugnone. 


Ley CE (FIESOLE).—A LADY who has an apart- 

ment in an old Villa RECEIVES a FEW PEOPLE requiring rest and 
quiet with home comforts. Private sitting-rooms, separate dining-tables, 
beautiful views. Close to electric tram. Terms very moderate.—Address, 
Miss PETERS, Villa Albizzi, San Domenico, Florence. Reference permitted 
to the Countess of Strathmore, St. Paul’s, Walden Bury, Welwyn, Herts, and 
Rev. H. A. Jeaffreson, Villa Deglie Angeli, Fiesole. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 

experience on h ammomten’ works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars, references, 
&c., apply to J. WATSON, A.M. Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Sutfolk. 


OLLECTION of EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES and 

FOSSILS, Sinaitic Fossils, General Representative Fossils, Representa- 

tive Recent Shells, FOR SALE en bloc ; 3 Large Cabinets; would suit private 

or public purpose ; Principals only 350 guineas.—‘* RECTOR,” Box 45, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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ee 
SEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


7) 
care of LOCAL SECRETARY for the ROCHFORD 
ANDRED HIGHER ADVISORY COMMITTEE and the ROCHFORD 
BNCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Applications are Invited by the Essex Education Committee for the appoint- 

on a Local Secretary to the County Higher Advisory Sub-Committee for 
menijend-on-Sea and District and the Local Advisory Sub-Committee for 
Sementary Education for the Rochford District, which latter is part of the 
above area for Higher Education, _ r 

ual salary will be £200, rising by annual increments of £10 for five 

years with an additional allowance not exceeding £50 for clerical assistance. 

Office accommodation will also be provided. 

Applicants must have had experience in Education Administrative work, 
poth Higher and Elementary. : : . 

The successful candidate will be required to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the above offices and to reside at Southend-on-Sea.—Applications, 
written on foolscap paper, stating age, qualifications, and previous experience, 
avcompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, and endorsed ** Local 
Education Secretary,” must be sent to me, the undersigned, not later than the 
nd day of December, 1904. __ 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. — é ; 

Further particulars of the duties will be sent on receipt of stamped 


eel depebope. 
a —e J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


Offices, Chelmsford 
Gomly ; 2nd December, 1904, 


T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
ining Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
ine the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Darley Dale, near Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The 
Rectory, Warrington. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Sessnindiionk: TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obteined from the PRINCIPAL, 














HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a FULL COURSE ot PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students admitted in January, 1905, when Two Special 
Scholarships of £25 each are offered to University Graduates. 
For all particularsas to qualificatious for entrance, terms, scholarships, Hall 
of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


UDOR Bid Eeeh SO HO 0O°L, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Srevey, F.R.S., J. CHuRTON 
Cottins, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., J. Srerpat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauvenet, 
TerRickK Wruiiams (R.I1.). C. Jerram, M.A., &c. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tenuis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Largegymnasium, Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 














T MONICA’S, TADWORTH,; SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 

Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 

pe pronase on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 

of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 

school. Excellent a for elder girls to ialise in Languages, 

History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to Foo re fora University career. Fees 

from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL: REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, bridge. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambri University Lectures on Teach- 
iag, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Lan; es, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


Oi bird PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool G veh Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jects—To train ucated' 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges: 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

_ HEALTH STUDENTS.--Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools! The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa} 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


N ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 




















i cant OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Kev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
ki 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG, 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


I Pye — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL. 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's: 
Library, South Kensington. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 

















HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK 
HICKS, B.Sc. <A limited number of Boarders received. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 








SEASIDE HOME-LIKE LADIES’ SCHOOL.— 

KENTS BANK HOUSE, near GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—The house 
stands in its own grounds, and has a bright, sunny aspect, facing the sea, A 
sound religious education is given. Excellent Masters and Mistresses.— 
Principal, Miss BRINDLE. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Seay or 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





i" AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 


apply to Miss S. CARR. 

HIGHFIELD, HENDON, Die Nes 

Established 1858, 

Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE WALLIS. 
Next term commences JAN. 23rd, 1905. Prospectus on application. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

ed 5 seneee particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean School, 
righton, 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. é. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C, E, RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
Gate of Wycombe Abbey School). 














NORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education.. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H, WHISHAW, M.A. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIBE. 


Principal: Miss HUDDLESTONE, 
Good general Education to Girls between the ages of 7 and 18. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 

















combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physica} 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MIS BESS 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
‘Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’: Siploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, ee &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNABD, High Hall, Wimborne. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fg £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualitied and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to ali inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 


Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other a 


ennai, 
AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 


RoraL COLLEGE, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWAED VIZ. 


For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, herniation, intending Colo: 
Farming aad Colonial Branch. Estate Manage t mista, bo, 
Preswent—The EARL SPENCER, Raq? Brauch, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— : 
Col. S R, NIGEL F TINGSCOTEEG Coron 
ol, Sir ° . G.C.V.0., K.C.B, (Vi Chairman 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, Tr Es iid : 
e Rev. . M* , M.A., Hon. Member of S: ’ 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge stitution, 
For Prospectus apr to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGIN UESDAY, January 3lst, 1905, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGH, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
fA EAND. Close to, ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th, 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., BSc, Principal 


ee ee et ee 
=. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education desiro; 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Sonat Sonu 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, RB.N.R., H.MLS, ¢ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 








Conway,’ 





Pp. 
Pr 


fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send t 
all inquirers. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Mrs. HASTINGS, 8 St. Michael’s Place, Brighton, authorised 

by the Council, RECEIVES a few BOARDERS attending the School. Highest 
xreferences.—Address, Miss PHILLIMORE, Head-Mistress, or as above. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR BEADING. 








UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN BIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


ORETTO SCHOOL, MUSSELBURGH.—Two 
MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are now vacant for Gentlemen's Sens with 

really good treble voices. One (annual value £80) for a boy between the ages 
of 11-13, who should be capable to lead the choir, take solo work, and to read 
at sight; the other (£70) between the ages of 9-11, with a promising voice 
— of being trained for the same work. The holding of the scholarship 
will not entail any neglect of the ordinary school curriculum. The school fees 
are a sapmetions should be made IMMEDIATELY to the HEAD- 








HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
aenetet. by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G.C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 1905. 
Apply for particulars to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Toe wR SS ht TF OF DURHAM. 
r Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Resid 














OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for the ‘ Britannia,” R.N.C. Osborne, and the 
Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ 
and R.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the 
Public Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to 
sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. toa 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEx— 
Messrs. H. E. STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll, 
Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford’ 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 


oF 2S C L LE @ &, 
President: Lord CURZON, P.C., &. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. Housesystem. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. ag advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL. — FONTAINEBLEAU, 
MANOR-ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. — This HOME-SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, founded in 1892, will now be under the 
co-direction of Herr R. Kiamsz (of the University of Leipsig), Madame 
KriemseE (formerly Head-Mistress of a Girls’ School in Lausane), Miss C. 
BRowtanp (Honours in Final School of Modern History, Oxford, 1903), 
assisted by a highly qualified Statf. It offers a first-rate Modern Education 
with exceptional advantages for the Study of Foreign Languages, Music, and 
Art, together with preparation for all the usual Examinations, Orchestral 
Class. Studio and Gymnasium in the grounds. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, 
Bicycling, Riding, Fencing. 
Prospectus on application.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 191s. 


e!(WITZERLAND, NEUCHATEL.—Excellent Schools, 

Climate. Private tuition. Pamphlet 3d.,from BRITISH CHAPLAIN 
(late Mod. Lang. Master M.T.S. and Sherborne). Holiday Pupils. Chaumont, 
3,800 ft. Sunshine, Tobogganing, Ski-ing. French and German Con- 
versation. 























Fo 
pe bes the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
eld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and 





ost of Resid 


A LL D aol oe; BERN E=— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 





in 
House, 


the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey 
Durham. 





ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

tor ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Pxhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Ss Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
Preparation for Universities, Army, and Professional Examinations. 
Scholarships and Exhibition Endowment. 
arate Junior House. 
D,. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbu and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 

















ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


(HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 





LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical nch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EW COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for Woolwich 

and Sandhurst (the first in Nov., 1905). Toa very few Candidates who 

wish to make French a main subject exceptional advantages are offered by 

Rev. CHARLES PLATTS, M.A., Maison Francois, Dieppe, and three capable 
French Tutors. Printed particulars ready. 


COLE DE L'IILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. BR. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts, RECEIVING BESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 














td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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—— 
IVERSITY OF LONDON. 


N 
INSTE N IN MILITARY SUBJECTS.—In connection with the offer 
A to allot Commissions in the Army to Students of the Univer- 
coh A following Courses of Lectures on Military Subjects will be delivered 
the University, beginning in January, 1905 :— : 
e Colonel H. A. SAWYER, P.S.C., on (1) Military History and Strategy ; 
Military Topography ; 3) Tactics; (4) Military Engineering. 
@ Lieutenant-Colonel F. N. MAUDE, P.S.¢., late R.E., on Military Law 
‘Administration. oo : 
The Courses will be open to British subjects on payment of the proper fee. 
‘ggion to the First Lecture of each Course will be free. A Pamphlet con- 
‘ning full details of these Courses will be sent _on application to the under- 
taining P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
see. sity of London, South Kensington, S.W. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
ore than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
te Sool establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 

jeased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 

spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 

ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 


i e idea of the fees to be paid. 
= J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


1s. 4d. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 


Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
orfor general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 





A 

















UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


\CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad ean obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ide ct tp adie eat eee eee ne. 


ALL KINDS of COPYING carefully and promptly executed in best style, 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for authors’ long MSS, (Established 
1898,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 




















SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books). 


No. 647 (Just Published), including a Supplement of New Books 
of the Season, English and Foreign, post-free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exe! 

and Mart. CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS.—FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, 21s. net, for 10s.; Studer’s Birds of North America, £10, for £4, 
1882; Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., 30s.; Art of Walter Crane, 63s., for 
25s.; Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements, 2l1s.; Chaffer’s Hall Marks Gold 
and Silver Plate, 21s.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, 32s.; Manual, 
Ritual, and Mysteries of Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; How to Trace your 
Pedigree, 1s.; Times Ency. Britannica, 35 vols., bargain £16; Century Diction- 
ary, £6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., curious illustrations, £7 10s. ; 
Women’s Guild ‘‘ Bindings of ''o-morrow” (63s.), for 21s. Valuable and 
Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. Following 
Catalogues free: Topography, Educational, MisceJlaneous, Fiction, Ls a and 
Natural History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval — 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections, Sportin ks, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer’s He VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859 ; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


ALZAO’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 

free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 

Before bay, me | prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Cheap Books, at 3d. to 9d. 
in the shilling discount ; now ready, and sent post-free on application, a 
Coioure of Books, from the published prices of which the above discount is 
allowed. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 

A, and F, DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 76 pages, contain- 
ing the most Recent and Noteworthy BOOKS of the Season, including Books 
for Children and for Presents. 

Post-free on application to A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest Purchases, post-free on application. 
HENR GLAYSHE 




















a . 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 








16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. extra. 


£1 


Full particulars, with plan, from H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 








Oe, Bese Wie Seo By Bes Mi ee WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, W., where services are held every Sunday at lland7, Literature 
sent gratis and post-free. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NUNNY SEVILLE for Winter Residence. Warm and 
dry as Egypt, without wind or dust. ENGLISH PENSION and 
LIBRARY. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. to £3 38s. per week. Excellent cuisine and 
English comfort.—Address PROPRIETOR, Alfonso XII., No. 27, Seville, 
Spain. 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 




















Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we plead with you in the name of 
the afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble 
Institution from partial collapse. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 
deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 

All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public. 

H. HOWARD, Secretary. 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


HE BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
CLAPHAM ROAD, KENNINGTON, 8.W., 
Urgently appeals for HELP to prevent closing the Wards. 











Contributions will be MOST gratefully acknowledged by the SECRETARY, 
whe will gladly give every information. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER. 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 














THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months; From 6 months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 











Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, B.c 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The LISTS of SUBSCRIPTION in London will CLOSE at or before FOUR 
O’CLOCK on December 19th, 1904. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 4 PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 1904 


(EXTERNAL DEBT). 


$40,000,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to £8,230,452 13s. 6d. 
Marks 168,000,000. Fes. 207,200,000. 


gogo and interest, free from all present and future Mexican Taxes, pay- 

able in New York in United States Gold Coin; or at the holder's option in 

London at the exchange of $4°86 per £; or in Frankfort-on-Main and Berlin at 

the exchange of M. 4°20 per $; or in Paris at the exchange of Fes. 5°18 per $. 

The Bonds will mature by 1954, and will be pent “to Bearer” in the denomi- 

nations of— 
$1,000, or £205 15 2, with half-yearly Coupons for $20'—, or £4 2 it 
$500, ” £102 17 7, ” ” ” ” $10°—, ” £2 1 1 

also in corresponding amounts in Marks and Francs. 

COUPONS PAYABLE Ist JUNE and lst DECEMBER. 





Bonds to the amount of about $25,000,000, equal to £5,143,958 6s. 8d., have 
already been placed, and the balance is now being offered. 





Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the 
above Bonds— 
At the price of 94 per cent.... .. or £193 8 3 per Bond of £205 15 2 
And 4 per cent. p.a. interest on the 
face value, from December Ist, 
1904, to dates of payment 017 7 do. 


£194 5 10 per Bond of £20515 2 


Payable as to £10 per Bond of £205 15s, 2d. on application, the balance on 
January 10th, 1905, against which temporary Certificates ‘‘to Bearer,” 
carrying a Coupon for the full six months’ interest due June Ist, 1905, will 
be issued pending delivery of definitive Bonds, and these Certificates will be 
exchan for definitive Bonds, carrying interest from June Ist, 1905, payable, 
ag and interest, at the office of Messrs, Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, 

mdon, E.C., and elsewhere, as above stated. 

A semi-annual Sinking Fund provides for the gradual retirement of the 
Bonds in fifty years. During the first five years Bonds are to be drawn for 
redemption at par; after that time Bonds will be purchased in the market 
if the market price be below par, otherwise they will be drawn at par. 
Except by the operation of this Sinking Fund, the Bonds are not subject 
no compulsory retirement. 

The proceeds of the Bonds are to be used to pay off $18,500,000 44 per Cent. 
Gold Treasury Notes maturing June Ist, 1905, and June Ist, 1906, which have 
been called for redemption on February Ist, 1905, $15,123,000 6 per Cent. 
Mexican Silver Subvention Bonds for the Vera Cruz and Pacific Railway and 
the Mexican Southern Railway, and certain amounts of Special Mexican Silver 
Certificates issued for the construction and exploitation of the Tehuantepec 
Railway, and the Harbour Works at the Ports of Coatzacoalcos, Salina Cruz, 
Vera Cruz and Manzanillo. By the Contract of Purchase from the Mexican 
Gevernment, the balance of the proceeds is to be used for payment for the 
foregeiag public works not yet completed. 

The Subscription will also be opened simultaneously in :— 

New York by Messrs. Speyer & Co. and Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
Amsterdam by Messrs. Terxerra DE Marros BRoTHERs. 
Annexed to the Prospectus is a letter of Sefior Lic. Don José Y. Limantour, 
of State and of the Department of Finances and Public Credit of the 
United States of Mexico, giving particulars relative to the security for the 
Loan and the application of the proceeds and of the finances of the Mexican 
Gevernment, from which the following is extracted :— 

“The general result of a comparison between the ordinary revenue and 

expenditure of the Mexican Government for a series of years is as follows :— 


MEXICAN SILVER. 








Fiscal Ordinary Ordinary 

Years, Revenue in Cash. Expenditure in Cash. 
1898-1899 cesssseseeee $60, 139,212°84 aprereye 499, 541° 
1899-1900 a... ss ssneee 64,261,076°39 57,944,687°85 
1900-1901... eeeeee 998,804°63 59,423,005°75 
1901-1! 66,147 ,048°72 63,081,513°73 
1902-1903 __............ 76,023,416°11 68,222,522°20 
1903-1904 owe 86,473,800°44 76,381,643°22 

Surplus of 
Revenue. Proportion. 

1898-1899 $6,639,670°90 12°41 per cent. 
1899-1900 6,316,388°54 10°90 ” 
1900-1901 3,575,798°88 602, 
1901-1902 3,065,534'99 486, 
1902-1903... ... eee 7,800,893°91 11°43 = 
19038-1904 10,092,157°72 ka sss seen 13°21 ” ” 


Applications may be made on the accompanying Form. 

The Allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible after the 
Subscription is closed. 

In default of payment of the balance due January 10th, 1905, the amount 
previously paid will be subject to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers. 

7 Lorusury, Lonpon, E.C., 14th December, 1904. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO FOUR CENT. GOLD 
BONDS OF 1904 (EXTERNAL DEBT). 
$40,000,000 United States Gold Coin, equal to 
£8,230,452 13s. 6d. 
Marks 168,000,000, Fes. 207,200,000, 








To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS. 

I (We) request you to allot me (us) £.............048. of the above Loan upon the 
terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated December 14th, 1904. 

I (We) enclose £..........00.000 , being a deposit of £10 per Bond of £205 15s, 2d., 
and I (We) engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to 
me (us), and to make the further payment thereon in accordance with the said 


Prospectus, 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY _ 


(LimITeD) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terns, 
with List of New Books, post - free wun 
application. 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
The DECEMBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London, 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 














Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s. 2d, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £50,000,000. 
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The selection of a Christmas purchase for 


——— 


the home becomes increasingly difficult in the 





presence of so many articles, both useful and 
ornamental, that appear desirable possessions. 
If, however, it be a question of giving the 
greatest pleasure to the greatest number, and 
of securing something that will prove of 
yalue to every member of the household, 
the range of choice is narrowed considerably, 
and chief place must be given to the 


Metrostyle Pianola. 


Have you ever thought just how much it 
would mean to the home if every member of 
the family were enabled to play like an accom- 
plished musician ?—how much it would add to 
the pleasantness and attractiveness of home 


life ? 


Pianoforte playing is one of the most 
interesting and entertaining of home pleasures, 
and playing the piano by means of the Pianola 
is a form of music production of the utmost 


interest and charm. 


At no time is music more in demand than 
during the Christmas season, the time of family 
The difficulty 


of finding some one who can provide the music 


reunion and social festiveness. 


when it is wanted often presents itself, and the 
proposed dance or song recital may have to be 
abandoned because no one can play. The 
only satisfactory way of obviating such an 
awkward occurrence is to secure a Pianola. 
Many people have music in them, but not the 
technique to express it through their fingers. 
To them, and to every one to whom music 


makes any appeal, the Pianola is invaluable. 


such a return in pleasure and interesting and 


intellectual recreation as the Metrostyle 


Pianola. It is not a thing that fascinates for a 
day, but an acquisition that will prove a source 
of lasting pleasure, a delight to you and your 
friends now, and a possession that becomes 


even more valued in years to come. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is the only piano- 
player that provides faultless technique, full 
control over expression, and the exact inter- 
pretatzons of famous pianists. No other 
musical instrument enables you to play as 
Paderewski or Bauer or Chaminade has played. 
These great artistes and many others have 
interpreted compositions for the Metrostyle 
Pianola, showing how they play them on the 
concert platform. Any one can repeat these 


interpretations by means of the Metrostyle 


Pianola. 


You may not be inclined to go to the 
expense of purchasing a new Metrostyle 
Pianola, and would like to know of a really 
reliable piano-player at a lower price. The 
ordinary model Pianola, the instrument that 
all the most famous artistes have endorsed, 
is cheaper than the Metrostyle Pianola, and 
we have also second-hand instruments, and a 
complete line of other piano-players of our 
own manufacture, at various prices. In every 
case we guarantee that any instrument sup- 
plied by us is the best that can be had for 


the money spent on it. 


Christmas orders are being booked now to 


ensure prompt delivery. 


Call on us, or write for our SPECIAL 





No other instrument is capable of affording 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


The £olian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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FROM WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S LIST. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. VOL. I. JUST READY.—Deny 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


IN THE 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 
By Avotr Harwack, Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin, and Member of the 
Prussian Academy. Translated and Edited by James Morratt, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews). 


“Ii is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, Harnack has once more brilliantly shown 
his power of combining verve and learning, mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad 


movements of the period in question. 


The ‘Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement to works 


like his own ‘ What is Christianity ?’ and Weisziicker’s ‘ Apostolic Age.”—Hibbert Journal. 





NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By Ernst von Dosscuiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology in the Universit “Ss Strassburg. 


Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, B.D., and Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 


L.D. 


Dr. Joun Watson says :—‘‘ There is no book in existence which gives so reliable and so valuable an 
account of early Christian life; it ought to be added without delay to the library of every reading 


minister of religion.” 


“Very adequately translated and is a work of real erudition and enthusiasm.”—Academy. 





JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND ITS 
HISTORICAL EVOLUTION AND RELIGION AND 
MODERN CULTURE. 


By the late AucusTz Saparier, Professor in the University of Paris. 
Translated by Victor Levuuiette, A.K.C., B.-¢s-L. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW MATERIAL 
FOR THEIR SOLUTION. 


A Plea for Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. 
By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cuzrneg, D.Litt., D.D. 
List of Works just published, as well as those for immediate publication, post-free upon application. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEE WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found v superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with om. the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Pozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


—_ 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital . «as.£1,500,000 
Beserve Fun ..........0000sce0sessees000e041,020,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900. 











Just Published. Revised Edition. 
Twentieth Century 
New Testament. 


A Translation into Modern English from the 
Original Greek. 
(Westcott and Hort’s Text.) 


Price 2s. Gd. net: 
Green cloth, gilt, India Paper. 


The Translators have been surprised at the extent 
of the demand for this rendering of the New Testa- 
ment. Though only in a tentative form, over 
200,000 copies of the three parts in which the 
translation was first issued have been sold. 

In the New Edition they have taken advantage 
of the mass of criticism, public and private, which 
their translation had called forth, some of which 
has been offered by distinguished scholars; and so 
thorough has the revision of their tentative 
edition been that the present issue is virtually a 
new translation, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 
125 FLEET STREET, E.C, 

New York and Chicago: 

Tue Friemine H. Revert Co. 





“Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Giving Clear Information about all the Openings 
of Professional and Commercial Life. 

By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 
With a Prefatory oo Right Hon. the 

A ° 


Through all Booksellers, 3s. 6d. net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. = 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
rae | aa SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








BROWN, LANGHAM & CC., LTD, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


SPEAKING GOOD OF His 


NAME. A Series of Addresses to Working 
Men, given at the Mid-day Services in the 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. By Rev. Basi, 
Witsenrorce, D.D., Archdeacon of West. 
minster. Photogravure Frontispiece, 3s. 6d, 


“A volume dealing with high subjects ex ressed 
in scholarly language.” —Rock, . = 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEWLY FOUND WORDS OF 


JESUS. Discourses by W. Garrett Horpzp, 
2s. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


VISIONS OF ZACHARIAH. 


Being Retreat Addresses to Women. By Rev, 
Canon A, J. Mason, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 23, 6d. net, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CHIEF VIRTUES OF 


MAN. Taught in the Seven Words from the 
Cross. By Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Phila. 
delphia. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS. A 


Series of Lectures Delivered at St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, W. With Preface by Rey, 
James ADDERLEY, M.A., and a Biography of 
each Preacher, 


“The most timely and the most trustworthy of 
all the recent volumes of theological and critical 
lectures,”"—Ezpository Times. 


Contents:—How To Reap THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D.—Tue Trust. 
WORTHINESS OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By Rey. 
H. B. Swete, D.D.—Tue AvTuHority anp AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE Book OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
By Rev. R. J. Knowling, D.D.—Sr. Pavt. By Rev. 
A. C. Headlam, M.A.—Tue Viren Brrta or Our 
Lorp Jesus Curist. By Rev. W. Sanday, D.D, 
—TuE RESURRECTION oF Our Lorp Jesus Curist, 
By Rev. A. Robertson, D.D. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR 


HOUSEHOLD, SOCIAL, AND_ PRIVATE 
READING. By Rev. Francis Bovurpittoy, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Bedside Readings.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* The sermons are pointed and practical.” 
—Pall Mall, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


A Volume of Sermons by Rev. A. G. Mortimer, 
D.D., Philadelphia, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIS ALL. By H.C. G. 
Movs, M.A, 2s. 6d, net. 

‘Simplicity of language, lueidity of style, a pene- 
trating insight into the very heart of the subject. 
The writer is in close contact with the actual needs 
of men.” —Life of Faith. 


THE PSALMS OF ISRAEL. 


A Course of Lectures Delivered in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“They are full of expository beauty and charm.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
pleasant and profitable 








“The book makes 
reading.” —Baptist Times. 

“They will prove of historic interest to many 
readers.”—New Age. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Benson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Contents : — tives Theology — The Spirit of 
Enquiry—The Teacher’s Freedom—Powerful Rich 
and Powerful Poor—Love's Debt—Perseverance— 
God’s Peace. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 


By Rev. A. Macnaren. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—The Conquering Christ—Glimpses of 
the Heart of Jesus—Some Reasons Why the World 
Became Flesh—The Defence of the Defenceless— 
How a Church Lives and Grows—The Forgiving 
Son of Man—Christ’s “‘ Verily, Verily.” 





S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd, 
47 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Fast Revizw.—“ This is the most important contribution to Omar criticism 
that las yet appeared.”—Glasgow Herald, 


LIFE OF OMAR AL-KHAYYAMI. 


J. kK. M. SHIRAZI. With Persian Decorations throughout in Gold and 

BY Colours, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, with covers hand illu- 
minated in Persia, 250 copies, 21s. net. This edition is a beautiful example 
of the book illumination indulged in by the nobility of that country. 
In the author of this work we have the first Persian to discuss in English 
his famous fellow-countryman. He greatly differs from English and 
Americap Soares regarding his parentage, his profession, and philo- 
sophy in ge 


THE ARTS & CRAFTS OF OLD JAPAN. 


By STEWART DICK. Containing 30 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 100 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d, net. 

«Jt would be hard to find a better or more attractive introduction to the 
intimate study of artistic Japanesery.’’—Scotsman, ‘‘ Mr. Dick’s wide know- 
ledge, his enthusiasm too is great, and imparts a very distinct charm to his 
treatiaent Meahaee Neatly and substantially got up, and very beautifully illus- 

ted.” —Glasgow Herald. ‘An interesting and well-decorated volume.”— 
Westminster Gazette. ‘* We know of no book that within such modest limits 
contrives to convey so much trustworthy information on the wide field of 
Japanese art.”—Literary World. 


THE STRONGEST SCOTTISH NOVEL OF THE YRAR. 
HIGHRIGG. 


By P. A. HADDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The First Press Notices. 

“This story has so much in common with that remarkable work (‘ The 
House with the Green Shutters v esnaesd a curiously wrought powerful fable of 
the intensity and pertinacity of human vindictiveness....... with all its clever- 
ness in character painting and in kee o 4: fine spun interest tense without 
preaking....... the work is strong....... oth interesting and impressive.”—Scots- 
man, ‘Perhaps less sordid....... it has all the strength of portraiture which 
made ‘The House with the Green Shutters’ notable.”—Shefield Independent. 
“A powerful story.”—Dublin Express, ‘A strong book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LOVE’S TRIBUTE. A Sonnet Sequence. By 


James WHITEHEAD. With decorated initials in red; bound in Jap. vellum 
and gilt, pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Some of these sonnets appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. ‘*Should be read by every lover of poetry.”—Scotsman, 














ACHARMING SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CHRISTMAS CARD. 


LITTLE PROSE MASTERPIECES, Four ready, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d. net. 
ROSES OF PARNASSUS. Fourteen ready, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d. net. 
ROSE OF SHARON SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS. 


2 volumes now ready. With decorations throughout, ls. and 2s, 6d. net. 
“Just the thing for Christmas cards.”—Queen. 








The Publisher will be glad to send an Illustrated Catalogue containing specimen 
pages and further particulars of these and other publications, 


T, N. FOULIS, 3 Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and London. 


FREE-TRADE CHRISTMAS CARDS. 








Mr. F.C. GOULD, of the Westminster Gazette, has drawn for the 
Women’s Free-Trade Union a Special Cartoon for a 


FREE-TRADE CHRISTMAS CARD. 


To be obtained only at the Office of 
THE WOMEN’S FREE-TRADE UNION, 
8 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Price (with Special-sized Envelopes) is. per Dozen; 
or 25s. per Thousand. 


FAIRY TALES ty ceorce MACDONALD. 


A New Edition, crown 8vo, canvas gilt, gilt top, 434 pages, with 13 Ilustra- 
tions by ARTHUR HuGugs, 4s, 6d. net; postage, 4d. 











Also in five Booklets, feap. 8vo, 6d. net; cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. net; blue 
lambskin gilt, gilt top, 2s. net each; postage, 1d. each. 

1. THE LIGHT PRINCESS.—2. THE GIANT'S HEART, and THE 
GOLDEN KEY.—3. THE SHADOWS, and LITTLE DAYLIGHT.—4. CROSS 
PURPOSES, and THE CARASOYN,—5. THE DAY BOY AND THE 
NIGHT GIRL. 

“The children of the present day are indeed to be congratulated on the re- 
discovery of these delightful stories.”—Daily News. 

“Every child should be introduced to these beautiful stories, glittering with 
delicate imagination, and full of fun and fancy.”—British Weekly. 

* These tales have and always will have a special charm for children, and 
have been too little known to the children of to-day.”— World. 


London: A. C, FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 
A SKETCH OF THF LICENSING ACT, 1904, 
Arranged in order of Subjects, with Observations. 
By Sir H. S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE., 
Late a Judge of the High Court, Bengal. 

A Treatise to enable all persons interested in the subject to form an 
intelligent opinion on the Act, and to gauge its merits and defects. 
SOUTHERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 62 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Price ls. ; post-free, ls. 1 











EDWARD. STANFORD’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various Countries of the 
World. 110 Maps and a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches; weight, 25 1b.; imperial folio, half-morocco 
extra, price £12. 

** There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
r —Daily Telegraph. 
‘It is the most accurate and comprehensive Atlas obtainable.”—Standard, 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. ; 


A Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries and Fishing Ports of those Countries. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With a Fisheries Map of England and Wales, and 77 Illustrations from Phot 0 
graphs by the Author and others. 406 pages, demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 16s. net (postage 6d.) 
“Each chapter teems with interesting information,’’—Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, with 
149 pages of Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net (postage 4d.) 
“This is a remarkably interesting and useful book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 
(Supplementary Volume.) 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


And of words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such terms and of 
place names. 


By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
472 pages, large crown 8vo, price 15s. (postage 5d.) 
**A valuable addition to the excellent series.” —Field, 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


AFRICA, Vol. Il.: SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
682 pages, with 11 Maps and 94 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s- 
(postage 5d.) 
Prospectus of any of the above gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
New Edition (Fourth) for Christmas. 


THE MOST NOVEL AND FASCINATING OF MODERN 
BOOKS. 


T 


CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


FOURTH EDITION, 10s, 6d. net. 





Extracts from the British Press. 
“T am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning 
and the striking freshness of the treatment.” —Dr. GEORGE 
MatTuHeEson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


“ Tt deserves and will reward careful perusal.” 
— Standard. 


Extracts from the American Press. 
“Tt ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge 
Hiram L. SIBLEY, in the Western Christian Advocate. 


“A mind-enlarging book.” —Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Se eee C H R OM O S&S. 

ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 
allthe publications of the Arundel Society (prices affixed to those in stock). 
ls. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt of 
stamp.—S, JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


ANHE WITCHER-Y. OF BOCAS 
By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “ Greetings in the Market,” ‘‘ Light and Leading,” &c, 3s, 6d, net. 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., London. 
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DEAN and SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK OF SOCIETY. 

The Standard Peerage Volume. Published in Three Centuries. 2,330 pages 
closely packed with names, dates, facts, aud addresses. and other condensed bio- 
gtayhical details, &c., presented for ready reference. Most accurate, full, and 
up-to-date information regarding all living Titled Persons, and the Members 
of the Collateral Branches of all Peers and Baronets, 


DEBRETT’S 1905 EDITION. 


PEERAGE with Index to Courtesy Titles), 

BARONETAGE (with Index). 

KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE. 
Illustrated with many new and artistic Illustrations of Coats of Arms, &c. 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. Cloth gilt, 3ls. 6d. net; or in 
2 vols., 16s. 6d. net each; limp morocco (thin paper, half weight and thick- 
ness of Royal Edition), 50s. net, 


DEBRETT’S WAISTCOAT POCKET DIARY. 


The Handiest Diary for the Pocket. Scarlet paste grain, gilt edges, 1s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKS&LLERS’, 
MR. BARING-GOULD’S NEW WORK. 
Size, large post 8vo, handsomely bound in gold and silver, blocked, art 
linen, 6s. In view of the intense ignorance of the average Englishman as 
to the plots of the Operas, this work possesses an enhanced interest. 


SIEGFRIED. 


A ROMANCE founded on WAGNER'S OPERAS, “ RHEINGOLD,” 
“ SIEGFRIED,” and *‘GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” By Rev. S. BarinG- 
GouLp. Profusely Illustrated by CHarLtes Rosinson. A Companion 
Volume to Mr. E. F. Benson's “ The Valkyries.”’ 


THE MOST ARTISTIC TOY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Size, 10in. by 9}in., artistic boarded cover, cloth back, 2s, 6d. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP. 


Designed by Witt Kipp. This artistic book of NURSERY RHYMES 
is the cleverest work that this well-known artist has produced. Cover 
design, end-papers, and colourings are entirely novel, and the Publishers 
feel confident that this work will be in very great demand. The volume 
contains 12 pages of designs in a uew style of colouring, and 12 pages of 
the old Nursery Rhymes in a very bold type, with ornamental borders in 
black and white. 


TOY BOOKS AND RECITERS IN GREAT 
; VARIETY. 
ASK TO SEE DEAN’S RAG BOOKS. 





SOME IMPORTANT 
ARTISTIC BOOKS 


Suitable for Presentation. 


PICTURESQUE OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES. 
Small 4to, in artistic binding, £1 1s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES, FARM HOUSES, AND 
OTHER HALF-TIMBER BUILDINGS IN SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD. 
SHIRE, AND CHESHIRE, Illustrated on 100 beauti Photographie 
Plates, With Descriptive Notes and Numerous Sketches by E, A. Ovtp, 

Crown 4to, in artistic binding, £1 1s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES 


IN KENT AND SUSSEX. A Series of 100 beautiful Photographic Plates, 
With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by E. Guy Dawser, 


Large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £1 1s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. An Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
Periods. By J. ALFRED GotcH, F.S.A. With 320 Illustrations, 

**The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English Renaigs- 
sance. It is impossible for any one of taste to be disappointed with its con. 
tents.” —Antiquary. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RECORD OF OLD ENGLISH GARDENS, 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen, 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. _ [llustrated on 125 Magnificent Folio Plates, repro- 
duced from Photographs and Drawings, with Descriptive Accounts, By 
H. Inigo Triaes. Folio, half green morocco extra, 


Folio, buckram, gilt, £5 5s. net. 
LIMITED TO 500 COPIES. OF WHICH VERY FEW REMAIN FOR SALE, 


OLD SILVER WORK chiefly ENGLISH, 
FROM THE XVth TO XVIIIth CENTURIES. Llustrated on 12] Beauti- 
ful Plates, reproduced in Collotype from Photographs, Edited, with 
Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. StarKir Garpner, F.S,A. 

** All lovers of old silver will welcome the appearance of this large 
and sumptuously illustrated volume, The illustrations throughout are 
admirable, and the whole work deserves great praise.’’—Connoisseur, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 
ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION, 
A Handbook on the Rels son of Design to Material, Tools, and Methods 
of Work. By Lewis F. Day. With “00 Illustrations. 
“Can be confidently commended as a most workmaulike and accomplished 
treatise.” -Mr. Water CRANE, in the Manchester Guardian, 
*,* Illustrated Prospectuses sent free on receipt of a Postcard, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 








THE AGE OF FABLE. A Popular but 
Scholarly History of Greek, Roman, and Norse Mythology. 
By Tuomas Buurincu. 460 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. Containing an 


Account of the Arthurian Legends and of “The Mabi- 
nogion.” By Tuomas Buurincn. 380 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Giving an Interesting Account of Charlemagne and the 
Paladins. By Tuomas Buxirincu. 300 pp., 2s. 6d. net. Neat 
cloth binding, printed in a clear type on good paper, with 
Frontispiece and Decorated Title-page. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By Joxn Lorarop Morisey. New Library Edition from 
new Plates, with Introduction by JoHn FRANKLIN JAMESON, 
Professor of History in Chicago University. Illustrated 
with numerous Reproductions from Rare Portraits and 
Famous Paintings, 2 vols., cloth extra, gilt top, boxed, 
18s, net. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN 


PROSE. By Anna L. Warp. Fully Indexed under Author, 
General Topic, and Particular Subject. An indispensable 
work of reference, both to men of letters and to the general 
reader. 701 pp., strongly bound in cloth, gilt top, 5s. net ; 
half-calf extra, 10s. 6d. net. 

Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD. Revised and Continued to 1901 by E. A. Gros- 
vENOR, Professor of History in Amherst College. 1 vol., 
cloth, xxviii. x 746 pp., and 27 Coloured Maps and very 
Complete Index, 8s. 6d. net. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Abridged 


and Translated by Mrs. M. Carzy. With an Introduction 
and Continuation to the year 1896 by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown University, U.S.A. 
1 vol., cloth, xxvi. x 712 pp., with 12 Maps, fully Indexed, 
8s. 6d. net. Also 2 vols., [llustrated, cloth extra, gilt top, 
12s. net; or half-calf extra, 21s. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


Publishers of Dean’s Books for Elocutionists and ‘Humorous Plays” for 
Grown-up Persons, 


Belles-Lettres for Christmas. 


SWEETBRIAR: a Pastoral with Songs. By DororHea 
Gore Browne. Illustrated by Edith Calvert. Imp. 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 

*€ Will attract those who know real poetry when they read it....... But charms 
ing as are Miss Gore Browne’s verses, it is no dispraise to say that the delight- 
ful drawings which Miss Calvert has contributed give the volume an additional 
charm. For they afford that unique combination of the simple and the 
picturesque which is the highest perfection of artistic illustration.”—Bookseller, 


A CHAPLET OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Atrrep BaLpwin. With 21 Illustrations by John D. Batten. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A book that takes a place by itself is Mrs. Baldwin’s dainty volume. Mrs. 

Baldwin is the wife df a well-known Midland M.P., and an aunt of Mr. Kipling 

as well, What is more to the purpose, she has a genuine affection for all that 

relates to child-life, and this book of verses on every aspect of playtime and 
day-dreams should take a wider hold than any of her previous books.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 

THE GATE OF SMARAGDUS._ By Gorpon 

Bottomuey. Decorated by Clinton Balmer. Demy 4to, 10s. net. 

“In ‘A Vision of Giorgione,’ and poems on the same theme which follow, he 

rises powerfully to clear heights. There is a love-scene at last so passion-true 

as well as beautiful, so instinct with poetic feeling, that in my judgment it 
strikes the key of great blank verse.” 

—Mr. Ke1cuitey SNOWDEN, in the Daily Chronicle, 

THE BOSUN AND THE BOB-TAILED COMET. 

By Jack B. Yeats. With 20 Llustrations by the Author, fcap. 8vo, 


Is. net. 
100 Copies Coloured thoughout by the Author, with an Original Sketch in 


Colour, may be had, 5s, net. 

“ There is a wealth of originality in all Mr. Jack Yeats’s productions. ‘The 
Bosun’ has no redundant line in either letterpress or pictures; the whole is 
permeated with an artistic reticence.”—Athenzum. 

CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, 1905, or the London 
Almanack for the year 1905. Fine Etched Plate, ‘Old Westminster,” by 
William Monk, R.E. 15} by 114, 2s. 6d. net. 

WINGS OF THE MORNING. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE HUNDRED WINDOWS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, uet. 

* A volume which has a genuine fascination, the fascination both of sincerity 
and accomplishment,’”’—T, P.’s Weekly. 


By C. Fox-Smir#. 
By H. D. Lowery. 


VIGO CABINET SERIES.—New Volumes, 1s. net each. 
SONGS AND SONNETS. By Eva Dosen. 


“‘ There is a mingling of sweetness and seriousness in this little book, sugges- 
tive of, say, a Sunday morning in May in the country. We like the 
sweetness best, though the seriousness is not without its charm, lit up as it is 
by considerable imaginative power."—Glasgow Herald. 


SOUNDS AND SWEET AIRS. By Joun TopHUNTER. 


“Craftsmanlike and accomplished work.’’— Academy. 


*," New Catalogue post-free. 








London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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FINE ART 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


Illustrated in the best style, and printed 
on superfine paper. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s.; handsomely bound in 
calf, 10s. 6d. net. 











The First Edition issued in September. 
A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PI/L- 


GRIMS. Retold from Chaucer and others, By F. J. Harvey Darron. 
With Introduction by Dr. Furnivati. Illustrated by Hues Txomson. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduc- 
tion to Chaucer which could not be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Tales’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter peesens could be found.”— World. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK 


By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Sipney Lee. Illustrations by Gorpon 
Browne, R.I. 


“A very attractive book.’’—Spectator. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEEN. 


By Mary Mactrop. Introduction by Prof. Hatrs. Numerous IIlustra- 
tions by A. G. WaLKEr, Sculptor. 


“The most admirable book of the kind we have scen.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 


AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. Stories from Sir Tuomas Matory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur.”” By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Prof, Hares. 
With Illustrations from Drawings hy A. G. WaLKER, Sculptor. 


“Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent glft-books of the year.” 
—Literature, 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. 


Suerwoop. Revised, with Introduction, by Mary E. Paterave, and 
numerous Illustrations by F. M. Rupianp. 
“A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of a 
deservedly popular story.”—Daily News, 


Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. By S, BR. Crockerr. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, R.I, 
‘Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he 
must have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying 
* Sweetheart Travellers,’ ”—Tvmes. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. By 


Henry Newsott, Author of ‘‘Admirals All.” MIlustrated by Gorpon 
Browne, R.I. 


“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years 
in our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been pre- 
sented in a better form.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NUR- 


SERY. With Introduction by Grornce Satntspury. Numerous Ilustra- 
tions by Gorpon Browne, B.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhymes 
and Illustrations. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection we have seen.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF SIR TOADY LION, with those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. By 
8S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne, B.I. 


“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
have ever read we are still short of the mark.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


With Introduction by Austin Dosson. Illustrated by Huan Tuomson, 


“ An ideal volume, in which the old-world charm of the author is realised 
jn every way.”’—Athenzum, 


A New and Attractive Issue of a Selection from GOLDSMITH'S 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Witb Introduction by Dr. Garnett. Illustrated by humorous Illustra- 
tions by Epmunp SuLLivaNn. Printed on superfine paper, smail crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 
“ One of the choicest reprints of the season—a capital combination.” 
—Athenzum, 





Write to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C., for their 32-page Catalogue of Books for Presents and Prizes 
at all prices from 6d. to 10s. 6d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & (CO, 


SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


*,* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent 
on application. 


PICTURES in the TATE GALLERY 


By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. With 20 Collotype Reproductions, 
demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 
_ Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Dutch Hand-made Paper with extra Plate, 
limited to 100 Copies, buckram, 25s. net. A few copies still left, 
“‘Ahan ‘some volume, The principal schools of painting represented in the 
Tate Gallery are reviewed with discrimination and insight.”—Guardian. 
‘*Singularly readable and intelligent....... Will be welcome alike as a charm- 


ing gift-book anda useful addition to the collections of students and lovers of 
art.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Sir WALTER ARM- 
STRONG, Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 5s. net; or in 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

CONTENTS.—l. The Art of Holland—II. The Painters of Holland— 
III. The Making of the Peel Collection—IV. The Dutch Painters of 
Society—V. The Dutch Painters of the People.—VI. The Landscape 
Painters—VII. City Painters, Sea Painters, Animal Painters, &c. 

‘Vastly interesting to read.....,.charmingly illustrated.”—Academy. 


The ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. With 50 Facsimiles in Photogravure and an 
Annotated Catalogue of Rembrandt's Etchings by CAMPBELL DODG- 
SON, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
The Edition is limited to 250 Copies, of which 195 only are for sale in this 
country. Double crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


** A sumptuous and scholarly volume.”—Burlington Magazine. 


GREAT COMPOSERS AND 
THEIR WORK. By LOUISC. ELSON, With Portrait of Brahms. 5s. net. 


‘* A lucid and genially written account of the great masters.......Dr. Elson’s 
judgments are sane, and his comments intelligent and suggestive.” —Spectator. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of OPERA. 
By ARTHUR ELSON. With Portrait of Wagner. 5s, net. 
“ An interesting and instructive work.” —Liverpool Courier, 


The QUEEN’S KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


A Story of the Days of Sir Walter Ralegh. By BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. With8 Lllustrations by T. H. CRawroxp, B.S.W. Cr. 8vo, 5s, 


“Reproduces with vivid effect events which will captivate the imagination 
as long as civilisation lasts.’’—Yorkshire Post, 


DIANA POLWARTH, ROYALIST. 


A Story of a Girl’s Life in the Days of the Commonwealth. By 
J. F. M. CARTER. With 8 Illustrations by T. Hamitron CrawrorD 
and C. V. Harcourt. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ A striking story.”—Times, _ 
«« An interesting record of the times as well as a charming story.”— World, 


THE CRUSADERS. A Story of the 


War for the Holy Sepulchre. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ An ideal gift-book.”— World. 
“ Anentbrulling romance.” —Athenzum. 


THE 


ROMANCE of MODERN EXPLOR- 


ATION. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. With 26 Illustrations, 
crown $vo, 5s. 

“A mine of information and stirring incident.”—Scotsman. 

‘“Mr, Williams has an absorbing subject and does it justice.”—Guardian. 


THE 


ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL 


WORLD. By EDMUND SELOUS. With 16 Illustrations by Lancetor 
Speep and S. T. Dapp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A very fascinating book, fall of picturesquely written descriptions of 
the habits and customs of a number of birds and beasts.” —G@raphic, 


REISSUE OF SOME OF 
THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


Half-linen, super-royal 8vo, each 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Welcome in their tasteful bindings are the reissued Portfolio Mono- 
graphs.” — Westminster Gazette. , 

“Almost all are the work of writers who are acknowledged authorities on 
their several subjects.’’—Burlington Magazine. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir, ITALIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 4 Photo- By A. W. Potiarp. 
gravures and many otber Illustra-| ANTOINE WATTEAU. By Cravpe 
tions. New Edition, Revised. PHILLIPS. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON. By Sir W. 
D.G.ROSSETTI. By F.G.Sreruens. | W; s Brnesery o> ee 


THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAEL. 
By Mrs, AbyY. ; 

DUTCH ETCHERS OF THE XVII. 
CENTURY. By Laurence Biyyon. 


GERARD DAVID, PAINTER AND 


ILLUMINATOR. By W.H. James 
VW EALE, 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





London: SEELEY and CO.,, 


FREDERICK WALKER. By Cravupe 
PuILiirs. 


CLAUDE LORRAIN. By George 


GRAHAME. 
THE ENGRAVINGS OF ALBERT 
DURER. By Lionet Cust. 


JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
By Professor ANDERSON, 





Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Athenzwm.—" We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.’ 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, ot 8vo, 25s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in 
-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Guardian.—“ This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of industry, a 
marvel of usefulness ; few volumes indeed in a library contain so varied and 
ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for everybody’s need.” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Ayprew Lana. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ All are excellent ‘mysteries,’ and such as attract 
the curious or speculative mind.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broome, 
Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,”’ “Stories about——,” ke. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Lady Broome gives us real, 

Colonies and their ways.” 

Daily Mail.—“ Most interesting...... The Memories are delightful reading.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. Turrp Serres. By Aice, CouNTESS 
oF StraFForD. 8vo, 14s. 

Truth.— Excellent reading from the first page to the last. There are many 


ber good and = new stories about well-known people.” 
ctator.—‘* Entertaining and good-humoured....... The book is full of wise 


PR rs and curious gossip.” 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN ASCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis CanPsEtt, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., ‘meritus + ge of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, &c. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 64 

Scotsman.—“ Full of ripe learning, and well-weighed opinions.” 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI. By Jonn AppineTon Symonps. 
NEW EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
*,.* The Italian Test is printed on the pages opposite the Translation, 


WORKS by W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


Captain R. F. SCOTT, R.N., Commander of the 
Antarctic Expedition, states that Dr. Fitchett’s 
histories were favourite reading with his 


men. 
NEW VOLUME RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘HIRONDELLE.’ 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

British Weekly.—‘ A fine romance of the sea......Grandfathers, uncles, and 
all who wish to give some boy happy hours, should note against Christmas 
this pretty and well- illustrated book, And let them read it for their own 
pleasure before giving it away.’ 


living glimpses of the 





NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS. | WELLINGTON’S MEN. Some 
Sketches of Famous Seamen. Soldier Autobiographies, Edited 
SECOND IMPRESSION. With by W. H. Fircuett, B.A., LL.D. 


11 Portraits and a Facsimile Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 
é : HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
THE TALE OF THE GREAT EUROPE. The Story of the 
MUTINY. THIRD IMPRESSION. Great War (1793-1815). SECOND 
With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, IMPRESSION. In 4 vols. crown 


8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, 
and Plans, 6s. each. 


DEEDS. THAT WON THE 
IRE. SEVENTEENTH 
EM ition With 16 Pictures and 

11 Plans, crown Svo, 6s, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 
SECOND EDITION. With 16 
Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Fac- 
simile Letter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, crown 8yo, 6s. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER and CO. will be happy to send an ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of their BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


post-free on application. 


“‘The ‘CORNHILL’ is always amongst the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.’’—Punch. 


THE... 





CORNHILL as ni 
MAGAZINE. MONTHLY. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 
14s., payable in advance, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
ENTITLED 
THE KING'S REVOKE, by Mrs. Manrcarer L. 
WOODS, Author of ‘‘ The Village Tragedy,” “Sons of the Sword,” &c., 
WILL BEGIN IN THE JANUARY, 1905, NUMBER. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Dec. 23rd. 





To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK. 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 
FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches by A. H, 
HALLAM MURRAY. With Text by H. W. NEVINSON and 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. Medium 8vo, 2ls. nett, 
Also an Edition of 150 Copies on Large Paper, containing the 
Plates printed before those of the ordinary Edition, 42s. nett, 


“Mr. Hallam Murray has given us some delightful sketches of his tour in 
France and Italy...... they fill the reader with a longing to visit the scenes 
depicted. They are fresh and straightforward, and maintain a high average 
all through....... Mr. Nevinson’s text is full of pleasant touches.” 

—Morning Post. 

“Though we quite believe Mr. Nevinson when he assures us that the 
reproductions fail to do justice to Mr. Murray’s originals, they are certainly 
bose pees and artistic. The accompanying text seems to fit the sketches, 
for Mr. Nevinson discourses cleveriy and picturesquely on the scenes and 
people he passes....... Those who remember Mr. Carmichael’s ‘In Tuscany’ 
need not be told that his two hundred or so page3...... are as fascinating as the 
theme demands,”—St, James’s Gazette. 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse by Lord BURGHCLERE. 
Feap. 4to, 10s, 6d. nett. [Just published, 














2 
HONORE DE BALZAC: 
His Life and Writings. 
By (Miss) MARY F. SANDARS. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. nett, 


“Tt seems curious that we should have had to wait until the present time 
for a really complete life of Balzac....... Miss Sandars’s book is not intended 
primarily as a criticism, but as a history, and from this point of view it is of 
considerable value....... On the various phases of his career Miss Sandars’s 
book throws most welcome illumination.”—Daily Telegraph, 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
nett each. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 


JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in 
England, and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier 
works have been completely out of print. 


JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 20th CENTURY. 


Compiled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Japanese Government, Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

“Of the highest credit to the editor and his collaborators. The book con- 
tains a mass of accurate information, as highly interesting as it is varied, 
which has never previously been brought within the compass of a single 
volume. Every department of industry is exhaustively dealt with....... The 
whole work is a wonderful record of progress in every incident of material 
welfare,” —Times, 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD 
CAMPAIGNER. 


M. DE LA COLONi«, 1692-1717. Translated from the French 
by WALTER C. HORSLEY. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“‘These soldiering experiences are an excellent piece of literary work..... 
descriptions of the operations are remarkably lucid, and occasionally he con- 
tributes a valuable piece of secret history.” —Tvmes. 


3 vols. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’ LIVES OF THE 
ENGINEERS. 


Reset from New Type, and printed on Larger Paper, with extra 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
NOW READY. 
JAMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SMEATON AND RENNIE. BOULTON AND WATT. 
METCALFE AND TELFORD. GEORGE & ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List wiil be sent 
Post-Free on Application. 








JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS 


And Other Essays 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By Cecil Gray. 


CONTENTS. 


Tuirp Crass. 

GuEsTs. 

Waite Lies. 

Tae CHARM OF SECRECY. 
Tue PLEASURES OF PowER. 
Memory AnD INDIVIDUALITY. 
THE Decay OF “‘ FAITHFULNESS.” 
Tue AvuRaA oF A House. 

THE CULT OF THE UNGODLY, 
Tue Uses or Souitupe. 
Dest anD DebTors, 


“A Fit op Happiness.” 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE CELTIC SPIRIT. 
Tue PowER OF ASSERTION, 

“Lire DEMANDS AN ART.” 

Ture EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 
TsE PROFESSIONAL SUFFERER. 
Foots! 

PINCHBECK SILENCE. 

Tue BLIGHT OF FASTIDIOUSNESS. 
CoNTEMPORARIES. 

CaSTLES IN THE AIR, 





AN INTERESTING REPRINT FROM DR. JOHNSON, 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth. 5s. net. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS OF DR. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. A New Edition, with Notes and an Introduction 
by the Rev. HINCHCLIFFE Hia@tns, and a Preface by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
K.C., Author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta.” Also some Opinions of Dr. JOHNSON 
on THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 

“ A vividly interesting book.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

Lord Rosesery writes :—‘‘I think it is a charming book.” 





n crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 5s, 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A 


QUALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Portraits from Miniatures. 


LADY OF 


With 2 Facsimile 


In foolscap 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


DAILY THOUGHTS FROM DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Selected and Arranged for each Day in the Year. By J. B. 

In this unpretentious selection the compiler has endeavoured to unfold the 

beauties and lay open some of the treasure of poetry, philosophy, and true 

religious teaching embodied in the works of the divine poet Dante; and no 

apology is needed for adapting many of the quotations to the Church’s Round 
of Fasts and Festivals. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 5s, net. 


MORE POPULAR FALLACIES. A Series 


of Essays Founded on Some Proverbs. By QuILLET. 
“The reader will find much to instruct, and not a little to amuse.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 
“The author frequently displays ingenuity in refuting aphorisms by the 
standard of which so many people of all nations regulate their actions,” 
—Notts Guardian, 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, with an Allegorical Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


INTROSPECTIVE ESSAYS. By Grace A. 


Murray. 
“The book deserves praise, because it is the product of a genuinely 
reflective mind. The authoress’s outlook is broad and unbiassed, and her work 
shows wide reading well assimilated.”—Ozford Chronicle, 


In crown 4to, cloth, fully Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prircy Firz- 


GERALD, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘The Life of Garrick,” ‘Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. 
“Full of good stories, well illustrated, and especially rich in reminiscences 
of Thackeray.” — Weekly Times, 





A NEW WORK ON THE CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


In handsome demy 8vo, printed in tasteful manner, suitably bound and fully 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANCIENT CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


By C. L, Apams, 
In demy 8vo, suitably bound, and fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE CITY OF YORK: the Story of its 


Walls, Bars and Castles, being a py es History and Pictorial Record 
of the Defences of the City, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By T. P. Coorrer, Author of ‘The Old Inns and Signs of York.” 


In demy 8vo, tastefully bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN 


CONQUEST. By Rev. Grorrry Hitt, Author of ‘‘ English Dioceses,” 
“Contains a deal of curious and out-of-the-way scholarship.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book deals with by-products of the great conquest and certainly sets 
one thinking.” —Guardian, 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARIA CREATRIX, and other Poems. 


By H. Passmore, M.A., Author of “Leisurable Studies,” ‘“‘ The Things 
Beyond the Tomb,” ‘‘ The Sacred Vestments,” ‘‘ The Signs of Spring,” &c. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Ready this day, 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
By J. A. SPENDER. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. net, 
This edition of Mr. Watson's Poems contains nearly all that he has 
written (including “The Prince's Quest” and ‘*The Eloping Angels”), with 


many new poems, He has carefully revised the text of many of the most 
important pieces. 


MUSA VERTICORDIA. 
By FRANCIS COUTTS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


St. James’s Gazette.—** All who know Mr. Coutts’s other poems already will 
have much joy of this volume and look eagerly for more to follow it, and 
those who do not yet know them may well begin with this.” 

Mr. James Dove.tas.—“ His poetry images the whole interior of the modern 
mind....... He unlocks his heart in the wonderful poem ‘ Musa Verticordia.’ 
Whatever the mood, the quality of the imaginative vision is lofty, and it is 
put into delicately chosen words, Mr. Coutts is a master of phrase whose 
felicities are never wauton.” 


SELECTED POEMS of JOHN DAVIDSON 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 
Times.—*‘ There are not more than two or three living writers of English 
verse out of whose poems so good a selection could be made,” 


SONGS OF DREAMS. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“‘ It contains poems with something of the magic simplicity that is 
the pearl of great price in song.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Pedagogue & Poacher. 
A Comedy. By RICHARD GARNETT. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


Daily Ewxpress.—‘‘ He has had the audacity to parody the Swan of Avon, and 
he has done it uncommonly well.” 


LAND AND SEA PIECES. 
By A. E. J. LEGGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Times.—'‘ Mr. Legge is the happy possessor of both humour and wit......, 
The vital feature of his verse is the survival in it of the Elizabethan adventure 
spirit.” 


NEW POEMS. 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Bookman.—‘‘ To every one who cares at all for what is best in modern 
poetry, we recommend ‘ New Poems.’” 























ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING. 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two Years of Charles the First (1648- 
1649). By ALLAN FEA. With upwards of 100 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations, including Kelics. Limited to 400 copies, 325 for 
sale in England and America. Royal 4to (124 by 10 in.), £5 5s, net. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Allan Fea in his superbly executed volume of memorials 
has piously traced every event of the last two years of the King’s life.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ One of the most beautiful books we ha¥e ever seen. 
anocen Perfect good taste and admirable workmanship.” 
Daily Chronicle—‘* A superb and _ significant 
enthralling...... a royal volume.” 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. With numerous L[llustrations by Max¥reLtp 
Parrisa, of which 12 are in Colour. Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ A noble volume on a delightful subject.......Superb drawings 
by Mr. Maxfield Parrish.” 
Outlook.—‘‘ Certainly the most beautiful of the autumn’s many picture- 
books....... this enchanting book.” 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By EUGENE FIELD. With numerous Hlustrations in Colour by Max- 
FIELD ParrisH. 4to, 10s. 6d, 
Daily News.—‘‘ Eugene Field is the Laureate of childhood wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Mr. Maxtield Parrish, more than any other artist, 
suggests that wonderland of radiant romance where every child wanders.” 


IMPERIAL VIENNA. 


An Account of its History, Traditions, aud Arts. By A. S. LEVETUS. 
With over 150 Illustrations by Erwin Pucuincer. Demy 8vo, ls. net. 
Spectator.—‘ Entertaining and informing, anda monument of industry....... 
Lavishly and admirably illustrated,” 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. 
By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an Introduc- 
tion by F.G. AriaLo. Small folio, 21s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“ Splendid success.” 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 
By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings uniform with 
““The Weaker Sex,” &. Oblong folio, in box, 20s. 
Outlook.—* A splendid collection.” 


BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Literary World.—“ We particularly wish to call the attention of ornitholo- 
gists, parents, and schoolmasters to this charming book.” 





volume...,..altogether 


























JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue Post-free on Application. 


Post Svo, 5s. net. 


‘NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND, 


1803-1813. 


A Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. COQUELLE. 
Translated from the French by GORDON D. KNOX, Balliol 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by Dr. J. HOLLAND RUSE, 
Author of “The Life of Napoleon L.,” &c. 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of 
Napoleon I.” 

Contents:—The Idealist Revolt against Napoleon—Pitt’s Plans for the 
Settlement of Europe—The Religious Belief of Napoleon—Egypt during the 
First British Occupation—Canning and Denmark in 1807—A British Agent at 
Tilsit—Napoleon and British Commerce—Britain's Food Supply in the 
Napoleonic War—The Whigs and the French War—Austria and the Downfall 
of Napoleon—The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo—The Detention of 
Napolevn by Great Britain—Notes and Documents, 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE’S “LIFE OF NAPOLEON,” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from new 
materials taken from the British official records. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Maps and Plans. Fourth Edition, 10s. net. 
Original Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. large 
post 8vo, 18s, net. 





Demy &vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND 
UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central Africa Administration. 
With [llustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, and a Map of Nyasaland. 





THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER, 


Small 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER. An Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea, By Sir 
Montaau Pouuock, Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustra- 
tions and numerous Diagrams. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravyure Plates and 96 
other Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 
Previously published in this Series, profusely Dlustrated, 7s. 6d. net each. 
REYNOLDS. GAINSB::ROUGH. 


BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 
MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, LittD. 
With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 
post Svo, 5s, net each, 
NEW VOLUME. 
FRANS HALS. By Geratp §, Davies, M.A. 
Previously published in this Series :— 

Luini, Crivelli, Della Robbia, Francia, Wilkie, Michael Angelo, 
Velasquez, Correggio, Giorgione, Brunelleschi, Gerard Dou, Del Sarto, 
Donatello, Memlinc, Mantegna, Watteau, Signorelli, Perugino, 
Francesea, Rembrandt, Botticelli, Raphael, Sodoma, Pintoricchio, 
Giotto, Tintoretto, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Leonardo da Vinci. 

Illustrated List of this Series post-free on application. 


HOW TO COLLECT 
OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “Illustrated History 
of Furniture.” &c. With 40 Plates and numerous other Illus- 


trations. Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE:— 
HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 6s, net. 
HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. is. net. 
HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 5s. net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 











BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS CIFTS, 


S. R. Crockett’s Only Novel this Season. 
THE LOVES OF MISS ANNE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 


* A fine rousing story, comedy and tragedy being admirably comming] 
there are some excellent studies of character.”—Birmingham Post, ied, and 





NEW WORK BY J. BRIERLEY (“J.B”) 


THE COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects of life, written f, 
Christian standpoint —‘ Life’s Positives,’ ‘ Summits,’ ‘Rest and Unrest,’ fe.” 7 
—Times, 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS. By Rev G. 


Matueson. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; also ina 
good leather binding, 5s. net. 
‘I shall keep this book beside me for constant use. The pages abound with 
suggestions.” —Roxpert F, Horton. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD PLACE IN THE HANDS oF 
HER DAUGHTERS. 


IDEALS FOR GIRLS. By Rev. C. H. R. 


Hawes, M.A. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 2s. net, 
‘A most useful and readable little book that should be added to the house- 
hold library.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


POEMS. By Madame Guyon. Translated 


from the French by Witi1am Cowrer. With Prefatory Essay by Dr, 
Macrapyren, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. bound ia leather, 3s. net. 
“The individuality and imaginative vividness of much of Madame Guyon’s 
language ‘is as welcome and natural as a lark’s outburst in —. 
—Christian World, 


THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. By Eruen 


F. Heppie. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in green cloth, with choice 
Design in gold, 2s, 
“ As fresh and sweet and wholesome as the flowers of spring.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 





By EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth boards, 2s.; blue bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


NOBLY BORN. LADY CLARISSA, 
THE HEIRS OF ERRINGTON. 


15 Volumes Already Issued. 


THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES. 
INSPIRATION IN COMMON LIFE. By 


W. L. Watkinson, Author of *‘ The Education of the Heart,” &c. 
“The book is full of bright suggestiveness and forcible appeal to make the 
most of life.’ —Huddersfield Examiner, 


COMMON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY. By C. 


Srtvester Horne, M.A., Author of “A Popular History of the Free 
Churches.” 
* A popular contribution to the art of Christian defence.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


PRAYER. By Wm. Warson, M.A. 


“*Mr, Watson discourses on prayer in delightful fashion.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


A REASONABLE VIEW OF LIFE. By 


J. M. Buaxe, M.A, 

“We are specially struck with the thoughtfulness of Mr. Blake’s ‘ Reason- 
able View of Life’...... distinguished for its freshness, neatness, and appro- 
priateness for the times.’*~ Echo. 

The above books are handsomely bound in leather, with chaste Design in 
gold on the side and back, and are published at 1s. 6d. each net. They can 
be obtained from any Bookseller, or the Publishers will be pleased to forward 
a single copy post-free and carefully packed, on receipt of 1s. 8d., or a complete 
set to any address for 6s. 4d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


SPEECH. With Notes Translated from the Greek by R. F. WermovrT#, 
M.A., D.Lit. Edited and partly Revised by E. Hampprn-Coox, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net; leather, for presents, 5s. net. 
“Dr, Weymouth was an accomplished scholar.”—Times, 
“*T never felt the sacred writings so near to me before.” 
—Most Rev. Bishop WELLDON. 
“TI am struck by the symmetry and often rhythmica] beauty of its 
pbraseology.”—Deran OF MancuESTER. 
“It makes the New Testament interesting and intelligible to a modern 


reader without sacrificing dignity or reverence. 
—The Very Rev. ALEXANDER Stewakt, D.D. 


“T have tested it at many points, and have used it in public worship on 
several occasions with great advantage. It is not only accurate, but full of 
freshness and life.”—Joun Ciirrorp, M.A., B.Sc., 








The above books may be obtained through all Booksellers, or 
copies will be sent by the Publishers post-free on receipt of published 
price, with exception of those marked net, for which postage must 
be sent in addition, Full Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST CONDITIONS 











OF 
HUMAN PROSPERITY. 
BY THE 
Hon. R. RUSSELL. 
PRESS NOTICES, 


FARM AND HOME. 
“Much food for thought.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“4 powerful protest against the levelling influence of an over- 
mechanised system...... His discussion is sane, moderate, well- 
informed, and persuasive—at least, to such as have ears to hear.” 


QUEEN. 
“The concluding chapter on the guiding principle of all 
endeavour, the greatest happiness of the future human race, 


should be read carefully.” 
TO-DAY. 


“Temperate in tone and sympathetic, and ought to be of 
interest to every thoughtful citizen. 

“He believes, with Prince Kropotkin, that...... England could 
produce from her own soil more than sufficient food to nourish all 


the innabitants.” 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


“A short treatise on the main principles by which the progress 
of a healthy human race, under modern conditions, can be main- 


tained.” 
HERALD OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

“A most instructive book which reveal; the foundations of 
national welfare and the chief cause of national decay...... 
Deserves to be placed in the hands of every member of Parlia- 
ment and leader of thought.” 

LEICESTER PIONEER. 

“In a clear and forceful manner he gives us a very useful mass 
of information...... The book will well repay the attention of 
‘Stirpiculturists’ and ‘ Racebuilders.’” 


LABOUR LEADER. 

“The purpose of the book is a very high one, and many sug 
gestive thoughts are found in the pages. 

“The writer concludes with a very powerful chapter on the 
spirit of mammonism and desire for overlordship so prevalent 
to-day, and forcibly points out that we are going in the direction 
which carried all ancient empires to perdition. It is an interest- 
ing book, written in an unassuming way.” 

NORTHERN WEEKLY, BOLTON. 

“What is the true way to prosperity and peace?...... Answers 
the question admirably...... very graphically, very luminously 
eee one of the most suggestive and thoughtful books published 
for many years.” 
INDIA. 

“The tendencies of the times...... are peremptorily arresting 
the attention of thoughtful men...... This the author does in a 
simple and lucid way, and we trust that the argument and con- 
clusions will reach a large proportion of those that they are 
Cirectcd to influence.” 

NEW AGE. 

We rather welcome the book as a fresh and vigorous, but 
quite reasonable, criticism of many vicious contemporary customs 
and manners...... It is quite time the meat-eating fad was exposed. 
steed But mere abstinence won’t cure economic disease......We 
cannot share his enthusiasm for peasant proprietorship.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“He can show the enormous possibilities of production which 
such systems of small holdings can promise...... also of happi- 
ness, freedom, and secure life.” - 

SPEAKER. 


“The Ultimate Question. Thoughtful and suggestive.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST CONDITIONS 


OF 


HUMAN PROSPERITY. 


BY THE 


R. RUSSELL. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 
NEW YORK anp BOMBAY, 


Hon. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
KING JAMES Il. OF ENGLAND, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY,” “ROCHESTER,” &. 


With an Introduction by the Bight Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D., 
Abbot-President of the English Benedictines, 
With 27 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 13¢, 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The whole work may be heartily recommended as 
an interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Stuart period.” 

SPECTATOR.—* The value of this really important work is enhanced by an 
introduction from the pen of Dr. Gasquet, which deals at length with the 
conversion of James to Roman Catholicism, A number of admirable por- 
traits increases the interest of the book.” 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM 


THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 


ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
8vo, 30s. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Peter ‘Moss 
Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
artly from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's 
3on, JOHN Lewis Roget. NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE LAST LETTERS OF AUBREY 


BEARDSLEY. Edited by the Rev. Joun Gray, Priest of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, FROM 
HIS EARLIEST LETTERS TO HIS FIFTY-FIRST YEAR, ARRANGED 
IN ORDER OF TIME. English Translations from his Correspondence, 
with a Commentary poe ei Ma Chronological Arrangement and 
supplying farther Biographical tter. By Francis Morgan NIcHOLs. 
2 vols, 8vo, 18s. net each, 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Friepricu List. Translated by Sampson 8, Liorp. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction by J. SH1eutp NicHoL- 
son, D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN 
WORKING CLASSES IN THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY. By 
W. J. ASHLEY, Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
With Map, Diagrams, and Charts. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN aT IymMeEHOUSE, Dec. 15, 1904:—“I ask any of you who 
are interested in this subfect (the German Working Classes) to look ata book 
recently published by Professor Ashley, a most careful and impartial 
authority. There you will find everything that is known about the position 
of the German workman compared with that of the workman in this country.” 


LIFE OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 


HUNGARY, DUCHESS OF THURINGIA By the Coust pe MontTaLem- 
BERT, Peer of France, Member of the French Academy. Translated by 
Francis Deminc Hoyt. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MUSICAL DRIFT: Essays. By W. J. 
Henperson, Author of ‘* The Story of Music,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Contents.—Parsifulia: 1. A Pure Fool in the New World. 2. Ethics and 
Esthetics, 3. The National Religious Drama.—Der King des Nibelungen: 
1. A Futile God and a Potent Devil. 2. The Woman and the Serpent. 3. 
Back-worlds Gods and Over-Woman.—Isolde’s Serving Woman.—Lichard 
Strauss: 1. The Historical Survey. 2. The Zsthetic View. 3. What does it 
all Mean? 4. Strauss and the Song-Writers.—Aua Italiens : 1. ItalianOpera 
of To-day. 2. The Classic of the Unprogressive—The Oratorio of To-day. 


New Fiction. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. 
A Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“The plot is ingenious, and the picture of Ivan the 
Terrible carries with it the conviction of its essential reality....... The Czar’s 
changing moods are narrated with much spirit, while there is sufficient 
adventure to satisfy the most insatiate appetite.” 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL 
By Lady RIDLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PUNCH.—“ The plot is novel, except wherein it may have been suggested, 
as the title indicates, by the story of Sisera, It is worked out in the simple» 
direct fashion which is the highest art.” 








LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 


























An Mlustrated Catalogue of New Books will be sent on Application. 


LONGMANS. GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE BEST OF ALL 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


IS 


THE CHARMING 
AND ABSORBING 
LOVE STORY 


THE 


PRODIGAL 
SON 


BY 


HALL CAINE 


“¢The Prodigal Son’ is in truth a notable 
novel, and a work that may certainly rank with 
the best of recent fiction.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“<The Prodigal Son’ will be the most 
widely talked of, the most widely discussed 
novel of the year, probably for many years.” 


— Bookman. 


“¢The Prodigal Son’ is decidedly one of 
the best novels put before the reading public 


for a decade.”—Irisi INDEPENDENT. 


“Tt is proof against skipping and calls irre- 
sistibly for attentive reading from the first 


page to the last.” —Asrrpegen FREE Press, 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


THE CHEAP 
COTTAGES’ EXHIBITION, 





‘“*The County Gentleman” had the pleasure of 
announcing last week a first list of Patrons 
of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition. In addition 
to the distinguished names then published, ‘‘ The 
County Gentleman” now has the further pleasure 
of acknowledging the kindly interest in its scheme 
shown in the following letters :— 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in writing to the 
proprietor of the County Gentleman, says :— 
OS cage I personally feel very grateful to you for what you have 
done to call attention to our present difficulties and necessities, 
Iam quite willing to be one of the patrons of your proposed 
Exhibition, and I greatly trust that it may result in a real 
improvement of the present unsatisfactory state of matters.” 


The Duke oF DEVONSHIRE, to whose most interesting 
and helpful speech at Bakewell we have already drawn 
attention, in the course of a letter to the proprietor of the 
County Gentleman, writes as folows :— 

“T have received your letter of the 2nd, and shall have much 
pleasure in becoming a Patron of your proposed Exhibition, and 
will subscribe £100 if you can raise a sufficient amount to start 
the scheme.” 


Lorp Roserts, in writing to the proprietor of the County 
Gentleman, says :— 

“JT had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 2nd inst. on 
my arrival here this day week. The subject on which you write 
interests me, because I had some trouble about a cottage I built at 
Englemere. I hope to be able to tell you about it when next I 
have the pleasure of meeting you. Meanwhile, you are most 
welcome to add my name to the list of patrons to the Exhibition 
you propose to hold in aid of the scheme for cheap cottages.” 


Lorp JERSEY, in the course of a letter expressing his 
consent to become a patron, writes :— 

“TI think that the Exhibition ought to be of great practical 
value, as it will enable people to see with their own eyes samples 
of new types of cottages.” 


Lorp Coventry, in an interesting letter to the Editor of 
the County Gentleman, says :— 

“TI take a great interest in the subject, having, I dare say, built 
fifty labourers’ cottages during the last forty years...... The policy 
of throwing every impediment in the way of those who are 
desirous of improving their property is, to my mind, a mistake.” 


Lorp DvucieE writes that he is 


“willing to give such assistance as I can to the attempt to 
produce cheap cottages.” 


Lorp Lytton, in a letter of sympathy with the scheme, 
writes :— 

“TI am very interested in this experiment, and hope it will 
prove a success” ; 
while Lorp BALFour oF BURLEIGH has telegraphed his 
consent to become a patron. 


The BisHop OF HEREFORD writes :-— 

“Tam very glad to see what you are doing in the matter, and 
shall count it a privilege to have my name among your patrons. 
You are doing a great service to the country.” 


The BisHor oF CHESTER writes :— 
“The Exhibition of cheap cottages cannot but be interesting, 
and will, I trust, be fruitful.” 


Lorp AVEBURY writes as follows :— 
“T think we are much indebted to you, and that your idea is a 
good one. I shall be pleased to be a patron.” 


Mr. Rupyarp Kipiine has also been kind enough to give 
the County Gentleman scheme his support. In the course 
of a letter to the proprietor of the County Gentleman, he 
writes :— 

“Tf you think my name would be of any service, it’s at your 
disposition. ..... I wish you would get the ‘C. G,’ to trace 
= by step the actual process of getting plans passed in a small 
village.” 


Full particulars of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
appear weekly in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
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PARADISI IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR 
A GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEASANT FLOWERS. By 
Joun Parkinson. Folio, £4 4s. net. 

Also an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese vellum, £10 10s. net. 
Note.—The price of this book is now raised to £4 4s. net. 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM. ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An Edition 
limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 

Aspecial Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 

Areproduction in facsimile of this celebrated book, printed at Venice by 
Aldus, in 1499. The beauty of the printing, and above all the exquisite wood- 
cuts—the very flower of the art of wood-engraving—have made this book the 
darling of collectors. These woodcuts, never surpassed, possibly never 
equalled, are variously attributed to Bellini, Mantegna, Carpaccio, and even 
to Raphael ; but their origin is still hidden in obscurity. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by Puan and Row.Lanpson. 
In 3 vols. small 4to, £3 3s, net. 

“Messrs. Methuen have done a service to the lovers of London by the issue 
of this reproduction of Ackermann’s valuable work....... It makes a very handy 
and handsome set. The pictures are wel] copied, and the printing is clear and 
good.”—Athenzum, 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Grorce A. Sronson. 
Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s, net. The Edition is limited to 400 
copies. A Prospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the 
Publishers. 

This monograph is the first attempt to collect materials for a Life of Guardi 
and to submit his works to careful criticism. It is founded upon original 
research. The documents utilised by the author, the full text of which is 
embodied in an Appendix, throw fresh light upon Guardi’s artistic career as 
well as upon his life. The book is provided with numerous illustrations, and 
also witha list of his pictures in public and private collections. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates in 
Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
A Prospectus of this book may ise obtained. [Lhe Connoisseur’s Library. 
“Jt isa work of real value and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
been written with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject.”"-—Burmingham Post. 
‘The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.” —Punch, 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Heywoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 2Is. net. 

This work treats of the athletic sports of medieval Italy, and especially of 
that ultimate survival of the cld chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. 

“Mr, Heywood’s work has that rare combination of humour and erudition, 
and that even rarer blend of the critical with the enthusiastic faculty, which 
makes good and wise readers as it is followed from stave to stave. To love 
Italy, and to give her lovers, a man must be a classic, something of a pedant, 
anda humanist. The past lives in every angle of the road ; the forms are so 
precise, the air so clear, that exact scholarship is of the essence of the contract ; 
and yet one must be tender with the people, see them the best thing in their 
country, be patient, be just, and yet be a lover. Italy has been well served 
before now by men of our race.”—Mauriczk Hew ert. 

“Mr. Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken— 
through knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and mediwval 
customs, and the power of deftly handling his own speech.”’—Scotsman. 

“Tn this interesting and scholarly work Mr. Heywood again proves his title 
to be regarded as the most comprehensive and sympathetic living historian of 
Central Italy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A. W. WuiteHEaD. With many Illustrations aud Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

“It is a good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
eins. and shows on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth...... 

‘specially valuable in Mr. Whitehead’s book is his clever disentanglement of 
the complex threads which surround notorious incideuts like the murder of 
ree Duke of Guise, and the great Massacre of St. Bartholomew.”’—Daily 

elegraph. 

“We welcome this book, which gives evidence of great research, rewarded 
by the discovery of many new facts.” —Bystander. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Henry Luacu. 
With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

“This work of Mr. Leach’s is valuable and eminently interesting. Mr. 
Leach has laid us under a debt by this full and discriminating sketch of the 
career of one whom Mr. Gladstone described as the very flower of truth and 
honour, the most faithful of all adherents.”—Lancashire Daily Post. 

“Mr. Leach has succeeded in giving us an admirable survey of the career of 
the Duke. His task was not an easy one, but he must be congratulated on 
his work, which is clear, exhaustive, carefully-compiled, and has the great 
merit of not being written from the partisan point of view.”—Daily Graphic. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. 
With 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
as the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing....... Nothing so good has yet been written on the subject. 
....This fascinating and eminently practical book.”—Spectator. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Edited by C. Grant Ronertson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is intended to supply the student of English Constitutional 

History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 


the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. 
By G. M. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 
TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.”’ With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

This is the fifth volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
earliest times down to the year 1815. , 

“Mr. George Trevelyan seems to us to have combined in a remarkable 
manner accuracy of research and a philosophic understanding of principles and 
movements with a power of graphic narrative. His characters are not casual 
notes to the text, but real personalities, clearly realised and firmly drawn. 
He has taken a century of English history, and, without overloading his 


By Fimson Youna. 


METHUEN’S 





book with detail, bas contrived to give us the period in a series of dramatic 
pictures, with the movements of spiritual and intellectual change showing | 


clear in the background.”—Spectator. 


NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenmer, M.A, In 6 vols. 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) ith Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words, _ Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be pepeenentel. It is also to be a work of 
reference on a minute scale. 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gumey. 

2 Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Miss Guiney’s collection of contemporary studies includes almost every 
thing that has been written about Froude by those who had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging ; and they present some highly interesting comparisons. 
The merit of this book is that it brings together, in convenient and com. 
pendious form, much which, when scattered over a variety of works, loses 
half its effect, and thus enables us to estimate Froude’s character and career 
as a whole, and to fix his proper placein the Movement of 1833.”—Standard. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


BaRONESS DE BeRTOvcH. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, 
MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan 


TOWNLEY. With 16 Illustrations and2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“From end to end it is bright and instructive.”—Times. 
‘“‘A more than usually interesting book on matters Chinese, both edifying 


and entertaining.” —Globe, 
SECOND EDITION. 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By FrepericK 
PaLMER. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

_“* Mr. Paimer's impetuosity and élan carry all before them. He is an impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and 
the reader is hurried along in spite of himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This is a series of word-pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at 
Pass front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are.”—Daily Mirror. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“* The whole of the chapters on town life and on town trade are as instruc- 
tive as they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct and valuable addition 
to the history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, 
and yet copious account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant 
guilds.” —Athenzum. 

“ The book is admirably lucid as a digest and presentation of the social and 
burghal life of Scotland in Mary’s time and valuable as a piece of histori 
research.”—Scotsman, 


CELTIC ART. By J. Rommuy Aten, F.S.A. With 


numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A book that will bring back many old memories and older Soy 


E —T. P.’s Weekly. 

“The book is a perfect mine of anecdote.”—Morning Leader. 

The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Dawtesy. 

SECOND EDITION. : 
MY DEVON YEAR. By Eben Pumuporrs. With 
38 Illustrations by J. Ley PetHyBripGe. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘The charm of the book is that, choice as is the author’s language, it pro- 
duces no mere admiration for a well-chosen vocabulary, no sense of cleverly 
constructed phrases, but rather a simple, straightforward, wholesome pleasure 
in the thing described, a longing to be out again in the West-Country lanes or 

By ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


on the moors.”—Athenzum, 
With a 
Preface by Miss Benson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GOD’S BOARD. 

The book gives a short address for Sundays and holy days throughout the 
year (not including Saints’ days), on some subject characteristic of the day, 
generally on the Epistle or Gospel, or in a few cases on the Holy Communion 


oe SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 
CurrrorD, Author of “Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
‘* Altogether a delightful little book, made yet more attractive by Mr, 


Gordon Browne's very pretty drawings.” —Spectator. 

‘““A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
and insight into the mind of a child.”—Times, 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Evizaneta Goprrey. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A Book of Remembrance” is not a birthday book; its aim is to give some 
choice lyric for every day. A notable feature of the book is the number of 


copyright extracts from modern authors. 
With 20 Plates 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. 
[The Little Galleries. 


in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
With 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. 


20 Plates in Photogravure, pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Galleries. 
Twenty Portraits, with short biographies, two or three pages in length, by 
H. C. Miycuin. The Poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. 
With 41 


BURNE-JONES. By Fortunée DE LIsue. 


Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. [Little Books on Art. 


BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Corzs. With 


a Frontispiece and Plan, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is a simple, old-fashioned, dear book, full of suggestion and unaffected 
piety, showing much reading and appreciation.” —Academy. 
“This little book has qualities of poetry and fancy which are sure to attract. 
It has genuine merit.”—County Gentleman, 


WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 


Women in Country Places. By ExizapetH WATERHOUSE, Author of “A 
Little Book of Life and Death.” Fcap., 8vo, 2s, net. 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW GIFT BOOKS 


THE FINEST GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR 


THE SILKEN EAST a Record of Life and Travel in Burma 


By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 
In two large handsome volumes, cloth, richly gilt, and gilt top, poet on English Art Paper throughout, with 400 Illustrations, Map, and 20 BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURED PLATES, 42s. net 
EARLY REVIEWS 
“A book which is likely to remain the Standard Book of Travel, where Burma is concerned. These two volumes are a pleasure to handle, it is hard to 
leave them, so full are they of beauty of opulent, colourful description. The whole work is turned out in a style which fits admirably its beautiful subject.” 


. —World, 
“Mr. Scott O’Connor may be said to have added one to our collection of Standard Works. A sumptuous and splendid work, a fine and stimulating work 
written throughout in a pleasant and cultivated style, and very beautifully produced.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“It is beautifully illustrated, sumptuously got up, and charmingly written.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘The book is one of the most attractive of the season, its literary character is not unworthy of its rich embellishment,”—Scotsman, 


By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


SUNNY SICILY its Rustics and its Ruins 


In one handsome volume, with 130 Illustrations on Art Paper, 18s. net 








‘One of the cheapest books ever published ” 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 
Its Physieal Geography, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology, Language, and History. With an Introductory Chapter by the Author 
bringing the Work up to date 


In two large handsome cloth gilt volumes, printed throughout on English Art Paper, with over 500 ILLUSTRATIONS, including 48 Coloured Plates, 
with 9 Maps, 24s. net [4th Thousand, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED 
“ Likely to make all other Natural Histories obsolete.”"—Literary World 


THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD 


An Interesting Description of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., with Authentic Aneedotes. Printed throughout on the 
Best English Art Paper 


With 1,210 Illustrations, including 25 Coloured Plates from Photographs, in 2 vols. in handsome cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. per vol., and in various bindings 


iA POPULAR BOOK ON BOTANY 
THE LIVING PLANT: in Leaf, Flower, and Fruit 


By A. E. KNIGHT and EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. With 432 pp. and 863 Illustrations, including 32 Full-page Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours from a 
Drawing by Sir Harry Jounston. In one handsome crown 4to volume, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net 
“The general reader could not find a more instructive and interesting work on botany from his point of view, nor the studeut a more helpful one from 
his.”—St. James's Gazette. 











“NO BOOKS COULD BE MORE SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS” 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Each volume in erown 4to, handsome cloth gilt, and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


The purpose of this Library is to provide a series of illustrated books, of practical utility, on subjects touching-Country Life. Although popular in 
character, these volumes will be at once accurate and reliable, and will contain suilicient data to fit them for the place as works of reference in every library, 





VOLUMES NOW READY 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE By F. Epwarp Hurme, F.LS, F.S.A. With 
36 Fine Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and a general Introduction to the Library by His Grace the DUKE OF BEDFORD 
“‘A charming book, copiously illustrated with very attractive drawings. A very pleasing and interesting volume.”’—Spectator. 


BRITISH MAMMALS By Sir Harry Jounston, Author of “The Uganda Protectorate,” &c. With 
16 Coloured Plates from the Author's Paintings, 66 Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and from Photographs on Art Paper, and 120 Illustrations 
by the Author in the text : t : 

«A valuable contribution to this branch of literature; handsome in appearance and beautifully printed, nearly 400 pages, describing the wild beasts that 
once roved over the length and breadth of Great Britain.”—Pall Mall Gazetle. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS By F. Epwarp Hurme, F.LS, F.S.A. With 35 
Coloured Plates, containing 312 Figures by the Author 
«4 work which will meet with the approval of every nature lover.”—Manchester Courier. 


BRITISH FRESH WATER FISHES By the Right Hon. Sir Werpert Maxwett, F.R.S. With 12 


Coloured Plates representing 22 figures and other [Illustrations 
“‘ Sir Herbert Maxwell may be heartily congratulated on having produced a work that is readable on every page. Intensely interesting. The plates, like 
all the illustrations, are admirable, the colour being truer to nature than any plates of fish yet published.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BRITISH SALT WATER FISHES By F. G. Arato, F.Z.S. | With 12 Coloured Plates representing 


17 figures 
«Will be welcome alike to anglers and students of natural history. The scheme of the book is admirably planned. The illustrations are extremely well 
executed, and it is a most valuable contribution to the library in which it appears.”—Daily Chronicle. 


GOOD NEW NOVELS FOR PRESENTS 


Each in cloth gilt, 6s. 








DOUBLE HARNESS Anthony Hope 
KATE OF KATE HALL Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
LITTLE BLUE PIGEON A. G. Hales 

THE UNDERCURRENT Robert Grant 
TOMMY AND CO. Jerome K. Jerome 
BODEN’S BOY Tom Gallon 

THE SILENT WOMAN Rita 

SISTERS Ada Cambridge 
SMALILOU J. H. Yoxail, M.P. 
ONE OF THE FEW Sarah Doudney 
CHANCE THE JUGGLER Coralie Stanton 
LOVE DECIDES Charles Garvice 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row 
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MACMILLAN AND Co’S LIST 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. B.-J. With 41 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 30s. net, 
Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN, in the ACADEMY.—“ A beautiful book. Admirably written and compiled with skill, it presents without affectation a 


picture of one of the most fascinating 


, - ‘ect 
nalities of his time, a personality of equal charm and nobility ; so we lay it down with genuine gratitude to the lady 


who has contributed so ably and exquisitely painted a portrait to the gallery of modern biography.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
the Text by the Same Artist. 


STEPHEN 


THE SIN OF DAVID: 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


With 30 Photogravure Plates after Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and over 200 Illustrations iy 
In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


a Poetical Drama. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. 


ROBINSON. 


Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, net. 


VOL. II. READY 


NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840). 


As Edited by her Niece. CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 6 vols. 


Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781 ; Vol. I[I., 1781-1786. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 


MORNING POUST.—“ The record of eocial life which Miss Burney kept for some forty years will always be a valuable human document, and, illumined by 
the scholarship of Mr. Austin Dobsvza, will be eagerly perused by all students of what is complete and precious.” 





NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By SamveL Dit, M.A., Author of “Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire.” 8vo, lds. net. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James 


Brice, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised throughout, with a 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
VOL. U. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DRAWINGS OF 
ROMAN BUILDINGS. 


Attributed to ANDREAS Congr. By T. ASHBY, jun., M.A., F.S.A., Assistant- 
Director of the School. Crown 4to, Price to Non-subscribers, 30s, net; 
or with a Special Title-page, bound in half-roan, 35s. net. 











NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Being the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, 
generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 1811-1831. By 
MILL Moore, D.D., Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 








CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. , 


Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1902-1903- 
By Barrett WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College- 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
LAWN TENNIS: its Past, Present, and Future. 


By J. Parmiy Paret, to which is added a Chapter on LACROSSE by | 
Wituiam Harvey Mapprenx. With many Illustrations, Extra Crown | 
8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 
A FIRST BOOK of JURISPRUDENCE for 
STUDENTS of the COMMON LAW. 











By H. Kinas- ; 





By Sir Frepericxk Po.uocs, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, D.C.L., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
A MEMOIR. 


By HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, late Governor-General of Australia, 
With Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


COMPLETE POETICAL|THE POETICAL AND 

WORKS. In 12 vols. demy DRAMATIC WORKS. Com 

: plete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, greer 

16mo, cloth, ls. net each; or in cloth, 7s. 6d. India Paper Edition 

cloth box, 14s. net. In 23 vols., crown 8vo, limp leather binding 
cloth, ls. net each ; leather, ls. 6d. 


gilt edges, 10s. net. 
net; or in handsome case, cloth, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
25s. net; leather, 36s. net. Pocket 


‘‘Miniature” Edition, 5 vols. iz 
Edition, Pott 8vo, bound in leather, 


box, 12s, 6d. 
7s. 6d. net. Globe Edition, cloth,) POEMS : In Memoriam, Maud 
38s. 6d.; or with gilt back, gilt 


Princess, Enoch Arden, &. With 
edges, 4s. 6d. Portrait and 16 Llustrations, 8vo, 
gilt edges, 2s. 








WITH PHOTOGBAVURE PORTRAITS, 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.. LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum and 
President of the Royal Zoological Society, A Personal Memoir. By 
Cuartes J. Cornisu, M.A., F.Z.S. 

ACADEMY AND LITERATURE.—“ Delightful Memoir.” 
SPECTATOR, —“ Mr. Cornish’s Memoir is interesting, well composed, and by 
no means too long....... What he has done admirably is to give a picture of 

Flower....... Excellent biography.” 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. 
By EDWAED FRASER. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 








By the AUTHOR of “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN 
RUEGEN. 


With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Bravery, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. : 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. Crown! 


8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—New Vols. 

Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s, 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locker- 

Lampson. With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dossoy. With 
Portrait. 
POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Chosen and Edited by WiLtt1am M. Rossetti. With Portrait. 











BY THE LATE LAFCADIO HEARN. 


JAPAN: an Attempt at Interpretation. Extra Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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GREAT MASTERS. 


COMPLETION OF THIS MONUMENTAL WORK, 


Mr. HEINEMANN has the great satisfaction to announce that this superb Series 
of Photo-Mezzotint Engravings is now complete, comprising 


100 PLATES (20 in. by 15 in.) 


of unparalleled beauty, which are obtainable for a simple first payment of 


SIX SHILLINGS. 


The quality of these Engravings has drawn from every Artist and 
Connoisseur of Art astonished enthusiasm. Such work, treasured beyond 
price, was never before seen save in the portfolios of the wealthy 
collectors, and Engravings such as have hitherto hung alone in the palaces 
of the very rich are now made accessible to modest purses. 





But it is necessary to add 


A WARNING, 


viz., not to mistake these Engravings for the articles generally displayed in the cheaper 
picture shops. These Engravings, to use the words of one of the greatest Art Critics of the 
day, “give the depth of tone and the velvety appearance that distinguish the Mezzotints 
of English Etchers of the eighteenth century.” And there should be further added a 


GOOD ADVICE, 
viz., that to secure these Engravings at their present popular price you have 
NO TIME TO LOSE, 


because the Publisher retains the right to raise the price of this publication. It can now 
be obtained by sending in 6s, and filling in the Second Order Form attached to this 


piece of 


Advertisement. 


A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS OR WEDDING PRESENT. 


£6 in Portfolio, or £9 superbly bound in two different 
styles, Photographs of which can be had on application. 





CUT THIS OUT - = = 
CASH GRDER FORM. 
Please send me the Complete Set of “ Great Masters.” 
ss 5 { IN PORTFOLIO ... we Rc as , 
Spr.] 100 Plates } Tx Learuur Binpina... £9* ff" which I enclose cheque. 
— * Strike out the line not required 
WE IITE. i caiine vase copie gnenet sdaussuadresnsactabwesnaedesa teaghs anes ganepcniys ehageaeserskeveusauesdeseusens 


PT. | ee ee Ae eR Ee ee TT eI TD 
To Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, London, W.C. 





INSTALMENT ORDER FORM. 
Please send me the Complete Set of “Great Masters” in| 7 ORTFOLIO® ; 
ease send me the Complete Set of reat Masters” im) Tesruern BinDING* j for whist. 2 aiden 





Spr. ] 6s." ‘and promise to pat § 12s.” | ver month for 10 months after 
‘J 93.* § PIS SO Pe Sea? oe 
* Strike out the line not required. 
PVRS, si incccdvesancsvsaneeescsspagundteiensenednghauwanseess ss oesasevadebsanandetasecsunsepsdpacewseiiekiaaas 


MDD TTISG vivssssessavasetxersevvnssasesspieeisesaens'csiubessverseoseesssases fossa veusisassesoesenanedacsenesedasiadsGieileagicasousieducasneinsaeiews 
To Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New 


Books. 





The REMINISCENCES of SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(LORD BRAMPTON). 


Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. 2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: 


Up to Liao-yang. 


By THOMAS COWEN. With many striking Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





A Good Christmas Present. 


CHOST STORIES :. ANTIQUARY. 


By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


GUARDIAN.—" We do not hesitate to say tha! these are among the best ghost 
stories we have ever read; they rank with that greatest of all ghost stories, Lord 
Lytton’s ‘ The Haunted and the Haunters.’” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Anyone who invents a new kind of ghost story 
deserves our sincere gratitude at Christmas time, and Mr. M. R. James has 
certainly accomplished the feat in his ‘Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.’ There 
is the medieval tinge about all of them; none of your modern sentimental 
hauntings, but spectres straight from the devil, vampires that tear off men’s 
faces, and horrid mysteries of the black art. Yet so measured and dis- 
passionate is the narrative that the book is not too great a shock to the nerves, 
even at bed-time.” 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them. By GERALD CamMPBELL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. 

QUEEN.—‘‘ Mr. Campbell has given us a Seesteating volume, which adds, if 
ossible, fresh interest to the ever-green memory of the tragic romance of 
ord ard Lady Edward Fitzgerald’s short married life.” 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Grover, 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘* Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE,.—“ Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph ; he 
sends his readers away longing to take up their Virgil again.” 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 


PRIESTS. By Epwrwn Bevan, Author of ‘The House of Seleucus.”’ 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. 


By the Rev. Hue Bosanquet and R, A, Wennam. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





| 


MR. F. C. GOULD’S NEW BOOK. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper 
‘ Copies, numbered and signed, £2 2s. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ One looks twice before he is quite sure that the price of 
* Political Caricatures’ is only 6s. Where else for 6s., in a book.or out of it, can we 
jind so much good humour, and so much hearty laughter? ‘F. OC, G.’ is still our 
one cartoonist, and his is the only brush which pictures the real history of our time 
in caricature.” 





Books of Sport and Travel. 
MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 


Day geo C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
12s. 6d, net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We have perused Sir Henry’s book with un- 
usual zest.” 
By 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 
Ae ig Somers, Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure L[llustrations, 
3. 
WORLD,.—* Mr. Somers’ inimitable genial manner is so effective that the 
reader is continually delighted.” 
By G. D. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA, 
HazzLepinE, With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—“ Mr. Hazzledine may be complimented on scoring a genuine 
success in ‘The White Man in Nigeria.’” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 
TUGAL. By Gitpert Watson, Author of ‘‘Three Rolling-Stones in 
Japan.” With Original Illustrations from Drawings by Gilbert James. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘ A book that can be placed side by side with any of Mark 

Twain's ‘ Tramps.’” 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 
FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruite, M.A., Author of ‘“‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy Sve, 10s, 6d. net. 

TIMES.—‘“ Mr. Carlile is a hard hitter and an acute thinker. The dominant 
economical doctrines have had no more trenchant assailant for along time.” 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION (THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS). 


THE GELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of ‘Into the Highways and Hedges,” ‘* At the Cross Roads,” &c. 


GUARDIAN.—"*In ‘The Celestial Surgeon’ Miss Montresor is at her best. 
The character-drawing, as is usual with the writer, 1s excellent; the characters are 
all living, human beings, neither too good nor too bad for every-day life.” 


QUEEN.—" Miss Montresor’s admirable perception of the lights and shades 
in human character has never shown to better advantage than wm ‘The 
Celestial Surgeon.’” 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘The King with Two Faces,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk.” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of ‘‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.” 
lustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K, SHELLEY, 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Edited by Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice, 
K.C.B. With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30s. net. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 


By the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hour, Dean of 
Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches 


Assisi. By James 
“Stephen Remarx.” 


SAINTLY LIVES. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of 


ADDERLEY, 


Francis, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


By Professor RALEIGH. 
MILTON. WALTER RALEIGH, 


B 
Professor of i Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STYLE. Crown 8vo, 68 


Author of 


With Portrait of St. 


by Leech and Thackeray. Crown v0, 6. = | MONSIEUR VINCENT: a Short| WORDSWORTH. Crown 8vo, 68. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN)  koveeuer.” with Devotional Portrait, small 


BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 1849-1855. By 
Captain F. MarxxaM, late of the Rifle Brigade. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. By A. 


HAarRTSHORNE, F.S.A. With 70 Tinted Plates, 





SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By the late W. B. Lz Fanv. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By 
B. A. CLoueH, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





HUGH OF LINCOLN. By CHArtes 


Marson, Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. With 
Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 
+ Awe og Nal E. Ossorye, Vicar of Seghill. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 





and several hundred Illustrations in the Text, 
super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


’ 

NATURE’S LAWS AND THE 
MAKING OF PICTURES. By W. L. Write, 
A.R.A, With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Super-royal 4to, 15s. net. 
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*,* An Illustrated List of New Books, with Prospectuses, will be sent Post-free on Request. 





THE WORDS OF ST. FRANCIS. Selected from his Works and some of the Early Legends. 


Translated by ANNE MaAcDONELL. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 





Write for Prospectus. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


MAKE DELIGHTFUL LITTLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD AND THE 
THREE AGES OF MAN. 


A CHRISTMAS PARABLE, Cloth, 6d. net; leather, 1s. net, 





OXFORD and its Story. 


aphs and other Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON. Uniform with the Dean of 
1 is. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, which includes extra 


With 24 Tinted Litho 
Ely’s ‘‘ Cambridge.” 


Illustrations and an Original Drawing by Mr. RAILTON. 





By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A, 


For price please apply to Bookseliers, 


Only a few Copies of this Edition are left. 
The Times says :—‘ Mr. Headlam......has dived thoroughly into the authorities for his very exhaustive chronicle of the growth and old life of Oxford 


and its connection with English history.” 


The Guardian says:—‘‘ First, we must speak of Mr. Herbert Railton’s illustrations. Hardly ever—unless, perhaps, in a volume on Hampton Court, 


long ago out of print—have we seen his work so fine, so romantic, and so true 
the romance of it, the history, as it were, that lingers in the shades and colours of the wi: 


Companion Volume to this, CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY, by the Dean or Ezy. 


such work can be.” 


Mr. Railton has with extraordinary skill caught the spirit of each scene— 
Mr. Railton’s work, indeed, is as nigh perfection ag 





ROME and its Story. 


By LINA DUFF GORDON and 
W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 

With over 150 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by 
AUBREY WATERFIELD, together with many Reproduc- 
tions of famous Statuary and Pictures, and numerous 
Line Illustrations throughout the book, £1 1s. net. 

The Times says:—‘‘ This delightful volume...... full of real freshness and 
force......indeed, both these writers wear their learning lightly, as only 
deep readers, familiar with their subject, can do,” 

The Sphere says :—‘‘ Mr. Waterfield’s illustrations are very fine—full, indeed, 
of the atmosphere of the Eternal City. When we turn to the letterpress 
*Rome and its Story’ is equally attractive.” 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘ A book written in collaboration is often some- 
thing of a mistake, but in this case the choice of method is distinctly happy. 
It is asif you walked through Rome on two distinct visits, and had on each 


* occasion a different guide.” 


ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 





PARIS and its Story. 


By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “Venice.” 


With over 120 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by 
O. F. M. WARD, together with many Reproductions of 
famous Pictures and Statuary, and numerous Line 
Iliustrations throughout the book, £1 1s. net. 

The Standard says:—‘ The artists, as well as the author, have caught with 
uncommon skill the ou of association, and it is this union of literary and 
pictorial merit which, apart from its subject, gives the book its attractive 


claim.” 
The Westminster Gazette says:—His narrative is picturesque and well- 
written and his facts are accurate....... His architectural criticism is particu- 


larly sound and just, and he has a keen eye for what is characteristically 
French in the use both of Gothic and Renaissance styles.” 

The Bookman says :— Mr. Okey is at his best in this kind of book—a book 
which by picture and tale is a fine presentment of the gay city of France,” 


ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 


Please write for the Handsome Combined PROSPECTUS of these Two Books. 





UNIFORM WITH “PARIS” AND “ROME,” 


EDINBURGH and its Story. 


OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 


Colour, by J. AYTON SyMINGTON. £1 1s. net. 


By 


With 115 Illustrations, 50 in 


THIRD EDITION. 


VENICE and its Story. By Tuomas 
OKEY. With over 100 Illustrations, 50 in Colour, by O. F. M. 
Warb. £1 ls. net. 





A CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


A SUMMERFUL OF CHILDREN. By Etta and Acnzs Tomuinson. 


Beautifully Illustrated from Photographs of actual Children who have been specially posed to represent 


fcap 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


the Nursery Rhymes and Tales, &c., told anew by the Authors. 


Small 


There are 65 Illustrations in all, and 6 are in Colour; while 


many of the little people are members of well-known county families. 

The Athenzum says :—‘‘ Favourite old nursery rhymes and stories are illustrated in ‘A Summerful of Childen,’ by Ella and Agnes Tomlinson, with 
sixty-five pictures, reproduced by photography, of Sussex children, who have evidently much enjoyed posing as models for such varied parts as Little Bo- 
Peep, Simple Simon, and Curly-locks. Remarkably beautiful results have been obtained by the cumera, and the book is excellently got up in every respect; 
indeed, Messrs. Dent and Co. are to be congratulated on this delightful addition to their artistic children’s publications.” 





CORNER STONES. 


3s. 6d net. 


By Karuarine BurRiu. 


A Book for Girls. Crown &vo; 


The Spectator says :—‘ This is a really delightful book. Miss Burrill has caught the true manner of the essayist.” 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF ALL GIFT-BOOKS. 
ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


Geautifully Hlustrated in Colour by C. E. BROCK. Please write for Prospectus. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Pleasant to handle and pleasant to read, the charming little volumes Messrs. Dent are publishing under this title are sure 
of a ready welcome...... Each volume is daintily illustrated in colours by Mr. C. E. Brock.” 


CRANFORD. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Cloth, 5s. net per vol., with 25 Illustrations each. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


OUR VILLAGE. 
By Miss MITFORD. 


In Sets only, vellum, 25s. net per Set. 





NEW BOOK BY ARTHUR 


SYMONS, 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. A Volume of Essays. 


Author of ‘*CI1LIES.” 


By ArrTuur 


SYMONS. This Book contains 8 Photogravure Portraits of Authors upon whose Works the Essays have been Written. Amongst 
others, the Essays deal with the work of Walter Pater, John Addington Symonds, Meredith, Baizac, Tolstoy, Ernest Dowson, 


Stephen Phillips, and De Maupassant. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ Unprejudiced and effective sketches of the authors and of their typical performances, and is happily as free from the cant 


of superior criticism as from those of obscurantism or puritanism.” 





OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN TUSCANY. 
Janet Ross. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ This it not a book to review but simply to 
commend, and that in no measured terms.” 





By | TUSCAN AND VENETIAN ARTISTS. Their Thought 


and Work. By Hope Rea. With an Introduction by Sir W. B. Ricumonp, 
ar — New and Enlarged Edition, with 38 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
S. 6d. net. 





London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street. 
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